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BITBRATVUBA. 


SPRING.—AN INVOCATION. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD. 


Up in the hawthorn in the dale 
The blackbird tells his loving tale, 

With voice all blithe and hes; 
Bright sunshine on the willow gleams, 
The perch moves softly in the streams— 

Spring! Spring ! we call for thee. 





The torpid bee, with drooping wing, 
Would fain pursue his ministering 
In orchard crofts and bowers ; 
But ah! he waits thy cheering smile, 
Whose truth would all his fears beguile, 
And yield him pleasant flowers. 


The violet half opes its eye, 
As if it feared some fate was nigh 
To end its early day ; 
" The prim leaves the mossy beds, 
J And wavering every petal spreads, 
With perfume for love’s May. 
Je 


The snow- flakes melt, the ice is gone, 

Only the Winds sound drear and lone, 
Life trembles in the reed ; 

Only the winds in forest trees 

Awake sad echoes from the leas, 
And chill the growing mead. 


Only the winds, they seem to stay, 
As if their part were meant alway 
For recklessness and doom ; 
Come, fairest Spring, come bid them ceaseg. 
And give the slumbrous earth release ; 
"7 _ .... , Prom Winter’s freezing gloom. ; Sey: . 
We call thee from those regions fair, 
Where all thy sweet handmaidens are, 
Love sighs where suitors weep. 
Hark! hark! the notes of Time’s old bells 
Would charm thee with their wonted spells, 
So waken from thy sleep. 





FERDINAND DE CANDOLLES: 


Of all the social miseries of France, none are more fruitful in catas- 
trophes of every kind than the idle uselessness of the well-born, and 
the over-education of those who are not so. France being, as one of 
her writers observes, the China of Europe, her habits, customs, and 
traditions, endure, in fact, through the organized destruction of suc- 
ceeding revolutions, and whilst throne after throne lies in the dust, the 
prejudices of that fictitious universe called the world, are standing 
still, fixed, firm, and uprising in inflexible strength from the roots that 
plunge deep into the soil. For instance, the old idea that a gentilhom- 
me or @ Grand Seigneur should not know how to spell, although obso- 
lete as far as grammar and orthography are concerned, lives on yet in 
the notion that a gentleman must not work. This has hitherto proved 
an uneradicable opinion, and the general incapability and instinctive 
laziness of the upper classes in France, can, alas! amply testify to its 
sag throughout the country. It is not that the aristocracy of 

rance are wanting in talent or intelligence; on the contrary, they 
have far more of what may be called native capacity than the classes 
beneath them—but they are unpractical, unbusiness-like, unused to 
anything in the shape of affairs. They are admirable if always in the 
first place, but rebel at the bare thought of helping on the governing ma- 
chine in its hidden wheels; and whilst with us every public office counts 
gentlemen by the dozen, and noble names are to be found even in the 
most unconspicuous, though usefal places; in France an ancient family 
would think itself degraded if one of its sons were to be discovered 
amongst the workers of a bureau. 

The following tale, the circumstances of which are yet unefficed from 
many a memory in Paris, will perhaps serve to exemplify the sad truth 
of what I advance, and give a slight notion of the immediate action of 
certain false principles upon our neighbours’ mind. The hero of the 
ensuing pages, Ferdinand de Candolles, was the last scion of one of the 
most ancient houses in France. Ferdinand’s father died whilst the boy 
was in early infancy, and the entire charge of her son, whom she idoli- 
zed, fell upon Madame de Candolles. At eighteen, Ferdinand was a 
tall handsome youth, prodigiously proud of his name, highly romantic 
in his notions, ready to do battle with any given number of individuals 
in honour of Dieu, /e Roi, ou sa fame, making a terrible quantity of 
bad verses, but as incapable of explaining to you M. de Villéle’s last 
financial measure, or the probable influence of the increasing growth 
of beet-root sugar upon the colonial markets, as he would have been of 
expounding the doctrines of Confucius in Chinese. 

The Revolution of 1830, fell like a thunder-bolt upon France, and 
the Bourbons of the elder branch wllowed themselves to be driven from 
their post. The elements of revolution had been for the last seven or 
eight years fermenting far more in society, in the arts and in literature, 
than in the political sphere; and Ferdinand, with all his heart and 
soul a devoted royalist, as far as the government was concerned, was 
naively and unsuspectingly in everything else a determined revolution- 
ist, overthrowing intellectual dynasties, spurning authority, mockin 
at control, gloating over Victor Hugo, George Sand, e tutti quanti, an 

fancying the whole was quite compatible with the political faith he 
Would sooner have died than resign. Sometimes Madame de Candolles 
would think very seriously of what could be the future career of her 
son, and the word WVothing / emblazoned in igantic ideal letters, was 
the only answer her imagination ever framed In 1832, it so hapesess 
that the new prefect named in the department, was an old friend of the 
widow's family—a bourgeois, it is true, still a respectable man, whose 
father and uncle had, ia very difficult times, rendered more than one 
Signal service to Madame de Candolles’ own parents M. Durand and 

's wife drew Ferdinand and his mother as much about them as they 
Possibly could, and whenever he found an occasion of insinuating any- 

thing of the kind into the widow’s ear, the well intentioned prefet 
Would talk seriously, nay, almost paternally, of her son’s future, and 


the little it seemed likely to offer to him. On i 

: : . e day, after a conversation 

_ which Madame de Candolles had more freely in usual admitted the 
@trenness of the lad’s prospects, M. Durand contrived to lead her in- 
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sensibly towards the notion of some employment whereby a becoming 
existence might be ensured, hinted that there were positions where po- 
litical opinions need be no obstacle, to which the nomination even did 
not emanate directly from the government, and ended by proposing to 
invest Ferdinand with the dignity of head librarian to the Bibliothéque 
de la Ville, a place yielding some hundred and fifty pounds a- year, and 
just left vacant by the death of Madame Durand’s nephew. Madame 
de Candolles’ surprise was scarcely surpassed by her indignation, and, 
though she managed to cover both by a slight veil of politeness, there 
was in her refusal a degree of haughtiness that «ent well-nigh to dis- 
turb the honest préfet’s equanimity. As to Ferdinand he did not ex- 
actly know, when the offer was first made clear to him, whether he 
ought not to take down a certain sword worn at Marigny by his ances- 
tor, Palaméde de Candolles, and punish M. Durand with positive loss 
of life for his audacity; but, when what he called reason returned, he 
determined simply by the frigid dignity of his manuers in future to 
make the bourgeois functionary of Louis Philippe feel the full extent 
of his mistake, and bring him to a proper consciousness of the wide dif- 
ference between their relative positions. Nor was this all, one day, 
some six months after, Madame de Candolles took occasion to pay a visit 
to the prefecture, and leading M. Durand aside, to solicit him for the 
still unfilled post of librarian, in favour of Ferdinand’s foster- brother, 
a market-gardener’s son! He was, she said, an exceedingly ciever 
young man, knew Latin, Creek, and all sorts of things, had just served 
his time in a notary’s office, and would be the very thing for the situa- 
tion proposed !—(successor to Madame Durand’s own nephew!) The 
prefét was sufficiently master of himself to refuse politely, alleging 
that he had already made choice of a librarian; but when Madame 
Durand heard the story, she vowed undying hatred to all aristocrats, 
and whenever she afterwards met Madame de Candolles, tossed her 
plumed head as though she had been a war-horse. So ended our hero’s 
first and only chance of official employment, rejected, we have seen 
with what disdain. He had then attained the age of twenty three. 

In the course of the following year General de Candolles died, leav- 
iug all he possessed to his nephew. This ‘all’ was not much, still it 
was something,—zome twenty odd thousand francs, or so,—and if the 
widow had lived long enough, it might have increased; but, unfortu- 
nately, before Ferdinand had reached the age of twenty-five, his mother 
also died, leaving him completely—positively “alone in the world.” 
With what Madame de Candolles left (her chief resources had come 
from a small annuity) Ferdinand found himself at the head of about 
two thousand pounds sterling. With two thousand francs a year, which 
this would yield, he might have lived comfortably enough in any part 
of the provinces, and indulged in a quiet laugh at the prefét, who want- 
ed to make a bibliothécaire of him. But of course such sensible ar- 
rangements did not enter into his head. He was (the naif royalist and 
aristocrat!) wild with admiration of ‘‘ Hernani’’ and de Roi s’amuse, 
and for the moment thought of little beyond the soul-stirring delights 
of seeing Bocage in dntony, or Madame Dorval in Marion De/orme. 
To Paris, of course, tended all his desires, and to Paris he accordingly 
went, as soon as the first months of mourning were expired, and he had 
put what he termed order into his affairs. 

We will not dive into the details of his existence in the great capital 
during the first period of his residence there. Suffice it to say, that 
the literary mania soon possessed him entirely, and he dreamt of little 
short of European fame. Here, indeed, thought he, was a career into 
which he might throw himself with all his energy. Lamartine and de 
Vigny were gentlemen like himself, and there was in poetry nothing to 
sully his escutcheon. Unfortunately, Ferdinand mistook for talent the 
means afforded him by his purse for drawing flatterers about him, and 
for some time he bought his most fatal illusions with his positive sub- 
stance. Dinners to journalists, and parties of pleasure with all the 
world, soon reduced his capital considerably, but what did that matter? 
when he should be famous, publishers would besiege him, laying thou- 
sands at his feet for a fortnight’s labour. He wasalready the acknow- 
ledged idol of certain sa/ons, and when the tragedy he had written 
should be performed, hisname would be glorious throughout the world. 
By dint of pecuniary sacrifices, the performance of this play at the 
Théatre Francais had been obtained, and what with newspaper scrib- 
blers, clagueurs, actresses, and human leeches of every sort who fas- 
tened upon his pocket, the author found himself, half an hour before 
the curtaip drew up, on the fancied dawn of his glory, literally depri- 
ved of every farthing he possessed, except one single five-franc piece in 
his waistcoat pouch. Ferdinand smiled gaily on perceiving this, and 
thought what a eee. thing fortune was, and fame tov, and how, on 
the morrow, he should be on the high road to riches! 

Well, to cut the matter short, the tragedy was a dead failure, as it 
merited to be, and before the last act was ended, Ferdinand’s golden 
dreams were rudely dispelled, and he clutched the piéce de cent sous in 
his waistcoat-pocket as though it were to save him from going crazy. 
When the curtain dropped he escaped from the theatre unseen, mufiled 
up in his cloak like some criminal flying from detection. But his fate 
was lying in wait for him. As he turned round the corner of the house 
which led into the least frequented of the surrounding streets, he per- 
ceived three or four carriages waiting for their occupants and he stood 
for an instant, hesitating whether to go backwards or forwards. At 
that moment, a ray from the réverbére fell upon the face of a lady who, 
enveloped in mantle and hood, was waiting for the arrival of her equi- 
page. Ferdinand had never seen that face before, but he stood riveted 
to the spot, for something in his heart whispered, it is she—the one! 
The preceding carriages received their respective charges, and whirled 
them off; the last one drew up, and the door was opened by a footman 
—the lady dropped her glove, whilst turning to bid adieu to her com- 
panion. Ferdinand, unconscious that he had sprung to her side, rais- 
ed it up, and offered it to its owner. ‘ Thank you, Armand,” said she, 
‘“‘ whata wretched stupid play, was it not ?” and then turning round,— 
‘“* A thousand pardons, Monsieur!” she exclaimed ; “ 1 mistook you for 
another person ;” and so, with a bow, she entered her carriage, and the 
door closed with a bang. 

Ferdinand stood upon the spot where he had seen her stand, until a 
sergent de ville touched him on the arm, and told him to move on. 

What awretched stupid play '—was it not?” the sentence rang in his 
ear but brought with it the echo of the tone—that magic sound that had 
struck upon the chords of his secret soul, and under whose vibration 
they were still striking their response,—the honeyed voice, not the 
hard words, had wounded him, and he confessed that, though deadly, 
the poison was nectar to the taste. 

Day after day, hour after hour, did Ferdinand spend in the vain 
attempt to discover his unknown idol, and the less he succeeded in the 
enterprize, the more the object of his pursuit became lovely in his eyes, 
and was surrounded with ideal charms. It would be useless to enter 
into the painful details of Ferdinand’s life during this period. _ 

The day after the failure of his tragedy, the Marquise de Guesvillers, 
an ancient dowager of the Faubourg St. Germain, and his chief pré- 
neuse, sent to beg the discomfited author would come and dine with her 
téte-d-téte. Ferdinand had a reason now for desiring to explore to the 
utmost extent the upper regions of society, and he accepted the invita- 
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tion. The old lady greeted him with a half-benevolent, half-mischiey- 
ous smile—‘ My dear child,” said she, when the servant had closed the 
door, ‘‘now that Providence has saved you from becoming an homme 
de lettres, we must try to make something of you. Heaven be praised! 
pen and ink must have lost its charm for you at last” (a pinch of snuff), 
*¢it seems your play was as bad as your enemy could wish; 

de Rouvicn was there, and has just told me so—poor dear Hector de 
Candolles” (another pinch of snuff), ‘if he could have guessed that 
great-grandson of his would write a play! But, however, that is over 
now, and we have only to rejoice that things were no worse: when the 
recollection of your aventure shall have quite subsided, we will find a 
wife for you, and settle you in life: Thank Heaven! you are cured of 
your taste fer pen and ink!” and these last words the good lady re- 
peated over and over again in the course of the evening, and each time 
with remarkable satisfaction. Once or twice Ferdinand was tem: 

to shake the monotonous little dow to pieces, and shout in her ear 
—** Woman! I must /ive by pen an , or starve!” but the remem- 
brance of the face he had seen the night before, froze the words on hig 
tongue, and he submitted to the torture in silence, 

For months in the salons, whither Madame de Guesvillers carried 
him, he sought out the object of his dreams, but she never appeared, 
and Ferdinand went on leading /a vie de Bohéme, until nore oe 
almost entirely to fade away. One evening, he had, for the fiftieth 
time, accepted an invitation to some soirée, where his indefatigable 
patromegs insisted upon his going; and he was, as usual, looking on 
whilst others amused (or fancied they amused) themselves, when the 
cone ion of two ladies near him attracted his attention—he knew 
not why. 

« Bianche Vouvray is come back, at last ?8 said one. 

‘* She is coming here to-night?” replied the other. : 

As the two talkers moved away, a certain movement might have been. 
observed towards the middle of the room, and many and loud greetings 
welcomed a new comer, who seemed to have been long absent. Mys- 
terious magnetism of the heart! Ferdinand knew what had happened, 
and was prepared, when he turned round, to recognize at last—standing 
in the midst of a group who were pressing eagerly around her—the one, 
» 80 vainly sought; the vision that had risen over his a 
star over the tempest-torn sea, that had come and vanished in the 
mo us night when it was proved to him that his sole resources for 
a bare existence must depend, infuture, upon hard, ignoble, unavowed 
and imgufficient toil ! oy 

There she stoud bright, beautifal, and glad, poamiag on.all about a: y 
dispensing favours in look, gesture, and smile, and inflicting w 
after wound on Ferdinand’s heart by the incomparably sweet voice that, 
do what he would, seemed to his ear always to repeat—‘‘ What a wretch. 
ed stupid play '—is it not?” It was the only link between them—the 
one sole sign whereby she had acknowledged his existence. 

How long the soirée lasted, was what M. de Candolles never knew, he 
simply thought it a time—it might be one protracted momen 
which there was light; then, the light went out, and darkness s 
over everything around. He would not ask to be presented to Mede- 
moiselle de Vouvray ; he was content to watch her, and, when she was 
gone, he mechanically closed his eyes, locked up his vision within hig 
inmost self, and then, re-awakening, went forth, to be once more alone 
with his idea! 

Time passed on, and Ferdinand’s passion increased with every hour. 
Three or four times in the week he found means to feast his eyes upon 
the object of his adoration, and the remaining days and nights were 
spent in trying to draw poetic inspiration from what threatened to be 
the source of something very nearly akin to madness. Ferdinand’s 
actual talent, however, was of such a perfectly ordinary stamp, that 
it profited in no degree by the amir element love afforded it, and one 
fine morning, when he least expected it, a blow so stunning was dealt 
him that his whole fabric of existence was well-nigh shivered to the 
earth. The proprietor of the paper wherein, for the last year or two 


M. de Candolles had published anonymously the chief prod of 
his pen, suddenly told him that he should in future be obli Ae 
olles, 


80 


his contributions unless signed by his own name! M. d. Can 

urged, was kaown in many salons of the beau monde, and proba 
what he might write would be read by agood number of people, whereas 
the lucubrations of Jacques Bargei (Ferdinand’s pseudonyme) only. 
cupied space, and brought neither fame nor money to the journal | *M. 
de Candolles received the announcement, which went near to show de- 
stitution staring him in the face, with becomiug fortitude. He would 
sooner have died than allow his name to be dragged forward into publie- 
ity ; and at the thought of the elegant, aristocratical, disdainful lady of his 
worship discovering that he lived by writing feusletons, he felt the 
very ground fail beneath his feet. 

Ferdinand was, after the circumstances we have just related, redu- 
ced to a species of misery even he had as yet not suspected. Unable to 

ay for the lodging, small andjdirty as it was, that he had hitherto in- 
habited, he was now reduced to rent a small attic belonging to the 
lection of servants’ rooms in a tolerably good-looking house. The one 
thought that absorbed him was fear lest Blanche de Vouvray should 
discover the necessities of his life. This, and this alone, combated the 
wild passion wherewith she had inspired him. But he reckoned with- 
out feminine instinct and feminine curiosity. Blanche de Vouvray had 
had not been half a dozen times in the same sa/on with M. de O 
les, before she felt she was adored, and her next feeling was one of con- 
siderable anxiety to know how she should bring her slave to confess the 
charm. Blanche was a person of irreproachable conduct, but still, it 
was tiresome to be so evidently worshipped, and yet know nothing at 
all about it ! 

Poor Ferdinand! the struggle for existence was rapidly wearing him 
out. The want of almost every necessary of life, the constant recourse 
toa morsel of bread, or a little rice, and a few potatoes, for daily food, 
coupled with the perpetual tension of the brain, required to secure even 
these, miserable as they were—all this was doing its deadly work, and 
M. de Candolles health was visibly failing every day. One evening, 
this was so plain to all eyes that, at Madame de Guesvillers’ house, 
many good-natured persons told Ferdinand he really must take care, or 
they should hear of his going off in a galloping consumption. An hour 
or two later, some one opened a window behind where he was stand- 
1ng,— 

‘ Donot remain where you are,—pray/” said a voice beside him.— 
It was timidly yet earnestly said; the sweet voice was unsteady, and 
there was such an expression in the last word,“ Pray/” Ferdinand 
turned without answering; his eyes met Blanche de Vouvray’s,—she 
looked down, but not before she had involuntarily replied to his pas- 
sionate and melancholy glance, 

M. de Candolles soon left the room. His brain was on fire, and he 
rushed homewards like one possessed. Part of his prudence was gone. 
He snatched up pen and ink, and wrote / wrote to her /—All that Fer- 
dinand had never yet found, was found now—the hidden spring was 
see and the tide of eloquence gushed forth, strong, rapid, irre- 
sistible. 





Sach a letter as few women have ever received was put, the next 
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morning, I 
was slestrieal,—she became confused, and like one in a dream; bat al- 
most as soon, the feminine instinct awoke, and involuntarilyshe admit- 
ted that her end was gained,—he had spoken at last! Whatilay beyond 
was uncertain—might be dangerous, and had best bé altogether set 
aside. She would avoid M. de Candolles in future. This was not 80; 
that very night she met him in the vestibule of the Grand Opera, with 
little old Madame de Guesvillers on his arm. He bowed to, but did not 
look at her; was cold, silent and reserved, and really did seem as 
though he had one foot in the tomb. He would, perhaps, not live an- 
other yoar,—that was a shocking thought,—and Blanc shivered as 
she rolled over the Pont Royal in her comfortable carriage. There 
could be no harm in answering bis letter from a certain point of view 
she now adopted ; and accordingly she did answer it, and a very virtu- 
ous, and consoling, and amiable composition her answer was. From 
this moment the possibility of writi tempted both; and from time to 
time they availed themselves of it, t ough it never degenerated into a 
habit. Ferdinand’s pecuniary resources growing less and less with 
every day, he literally starved himself, in order to cover the extrava- 

ce of his heart expenses. For a bouquet dropped in at her carriage- 


window, as she drove from the Jtaliens—for a perfume to put upon his 

own handkerchief, that she should inhale, he constantl observed & 

four-and-twenty hours’ fast, broken only by a crust of bread and a 
lass of water. 

. There were days, it cannot be denied, when the fair Blanche de Vou- 


vray admitted to herself that it might have been better for her never to 
have seen M. de Candolles. His strange adoration captivated and pre- 
occupied her by its very strangeness, probably far more than if it had 
followed the ordinary mode in such cases. 

One day, after saving during three weeks, and Heaven only knows 
‘with what pains, the sum of fifteen francs, Ferdinand therewith secured 
the lone of a really handsome horse, from one of the dealers in the 
Champs Elysées. When the carriage came in view, than which there 
‘Was no other in the world for him, he made his steed execute certain 
evolutions gracefully enough, for he was a remarkably good horseman, 
darted off upon the road to the Bois de Boulogne, crossed once or twice 
the path of the caléche he was pursuing, received one look of recogni. 
tion, one sign from a small gloved hand, and was over-paid! That 
@vening they met in the same salon ; a lady who was standing by the 

whereon Blanche had just been playing a new waltz, asked Fer- 
d whether she had not seen him on horseback in the Champs Ely- 
gtes. ‘I thought I would try how it might suit me now,” was his re- 
ply, “ but I find it will not do; the exercise is too strong, and I am un- 
equal to it.”—Blanche de Vouvray grew pale, and bent down to look 
over some music. : _? 

“If riding is too much for his nerves,” observed, later in the evening 
to his ne hbour, one of the beardless /ions who happened to be present, 
«J should imagine such a monstrous quantity of cake must be equally 
go!” and jumping forward to Ferdinand’s side, “* Halte /d, monvicux !” 
he exclaimed, with all the elegance and atticism of Mabil/e in his in- 
tonation,—*‘ leave a little of that Savarin for me, will you? que diadle ! 
why, one would swear you had n’t eaten since yesterday !” ne 

inand turned round suddenly upon the ill-bred youth, and in his 

rd glance there was a flash of positive ferocity ; it was but a flash, 

but to an observer it would have sufficed to test the truth of the horrid 

words uttered in jest. An instant after, the impression was chased 

away, aad a laugh was the only visible result of the incident: but any 

one who could have deciphered what was engraven on M. de Candolles’ 

countenance that night, would have seen that a convulsion so violent 

had ed over his whole being, that reason was almost shaken from 
its throne. 

The constant recurrence of these violent emotions, acted more and 
more visibly each day upon Ferdinand’s wasted frame, and at last a 
moment came when he disappeared altogether from his habitual haunts. 
Few remarked his absence, except a few women, in whose albums he 
wrote bad verses, and for whom he procured a from great 
theatrical celebrities. Upwards of ten days passed, and M de Candolles 
had not yet been heard of. His old friend, Madame de Guesvillers, 
drove herself to his door, and the answer at first was, as usual, that he 
‘was “‘ out;”’ two days later, however, the porter admitted that he was 
in reality very ill, but that the doctor had forbidden any one from vis- 
iting him, as the slightest agitation or exertion might produce the 
‘worst eflects. That very evening, whilst her circle of habitués was 
around her, Madame de Guesvillers panes a note — {oo 
‘expressing his gratitude for her enquiries, but saying that his illness 
was little or. nothin »—a cold! and that he hoped in a few days to be 
able to resume his place at her tea-table. Blanche was present, heard 
the contents of the note. and if it had been any one’s interest (which it 
lackily was not) to watch her, would have betrayed by many little 
signs, her involuntary joy. But on returning home, that joy was turned 
to dismay. There was a letter, too, for her,—such a letter !—it was 
written from a death- bed, and contained a last furewell. She dismissed 
her maid and sat through the first hours of the night, with the letter 
lying before her. wet feeling of commiseration. of womanly sympa- 

y, was touched, and the true womanly wish to comfort and console 
aroused. 7 ee 

When she arose the next morning, it was with the determination to 
afford the last sad alleviation in her power to the sufferings she had 
eaused, She accordingly, after attiring herself as modestly as possible, 
gallied forth, and, on foot reached M. de Candolles’ abode. Here fora 
moment she paused, and her courage began to fail. 

It was a bright sunny morning, and it would have seemed that all the 
shopkeepers in the street were determined to take their part of air and 
light, for Blanche thought they were all congregated upon their re- 

tive thresholds to see her pass. She blushed at every step, and felt 
go confused, that more than once she had nearly stumbled. Before en- 
tering the porte cochére she stood an instant still, all the blood rashed 
to her heart, and she was ready to faint, lest she should be too late! 
When she had mastered this first strong emotion she began to reflect 
upon the means of gaining the sufferer’s presence. 

lanche commenced her ascent, but when she reached the topmost 
stair of the fifth flight, and saw before her the narrow, winding. dirty 
steps that led to the last story, she paused, and began to wonder whither 
she was going. How strange that M. de Candolles should live in such 
aplace! M. de Candolles, who was ‘one of her set,” and whom she 
had pictured to herself surrounded by the same elegancies of life which, 
to the small number of individuals she called everybody were indispen- 
sable !—what could it mean, and where was she going? ; 

She mounted the flight of stairs, and found herself in long, winding 
corridor, lighted by skylights placed at stated distances. Doors were 
on either hand, and they were numbered. Blanche de Vouvray drew 
her silk dress and her cachemire shawl closely round her, to avoid the 
contact of the greasy looking wall. She was hesitating whether she 
would not return at once, when a low moan, followed by a short, hol- 
low cough struck her ear—all the woman’s pitying sympathy were in- 
stantaneously re-awakened, and she advanced, her hand raised in or- 
der to knock. . 

But, reader, let us in © few words depict to you the scence that is 
yet hidden by that closed door. On a miserable bed stretched upon a 

lasse of straw, lies the invalid, upon whose pallid features a ray of 

t falls mournfully after having filtered through a ragged piece of 
green calico hung up before the dim pane of the roof-window. The 
walls are dingy and bare; in one corner on'y hangs something in the 
form of clothing, covered by anold square ticking. On a broken-back- 
ed straw chair at the bed-head, rests a broken tea-pot, apparently fill- 
ed with ¢isane; whilst upon a small table near the door are crowded 
together papers and perfume bottles, inkstands and soiled gloves, a 
washhand basin and a candlestick, a hair brush and two or three books, 
—the heterogeneous symbols of all the wretched inmate’s wants, vani- 
ties and toil! 

The night had been a bad one, and the morning sun brought but small 
alleviation to Ferdinand’s sufferings, whilst the malady itself held him 

risoner in its clutches; the want of proper sustenance so weakened his 
Frame tht it could oppose no resistance to disease. The brain, without 
as yet precisely wandering, still from time to time created for itself fair 
illusions, gentle dreams. One form ever floated before Ferdinand’s 
mental vision—far, far off, as in another sphere—and he would stretch 
forth his arms towards the image and, longing, cry to it for a look, a 
sign of recognition. 

A knock came at his door, uncertain, timid, loud ;—why did they 
disturb him ?— Another knock !—He groaned forth the word to enter, 
and a hand was laid upon the key. 

**Come in!” he again peevishly repeated. The door opened ! 

To describe what passed in the minds of the two thus suddenly face 
to face to one another, is impossible. All the squalid, ugly, poverty, 
and ota degradation we have tried to depict, flashed like lightning 
over Blanche de Vouvray’s comprehension—she stood aghast, but the 
involuntary scream that escaped her was drowned in the violence of the 
exclamation, that burst from M. de Candolles’ lips. With one hand 
drawing over him convulsively the blanket that was his only covering, 


into Mademoisile de Vouvray’s hands. The first effect of it | and waving the other iapiatoosl : 





ed in bitter agony, with eyes that started with horror from thei 
sockets. 

The terror was mutual ; and she who had come to console fled in dis- 
may, and he, who would have paid with his heart’s blood a touch of 
her hand, drove her from him ag ruthlessly as though she had been 
his deadliest foe ! 

Ferdinand de Candolles did not die then; he went raving mad, was 
confined at Charenton for many years, grew to be a harmless maniac; 
and died in the year 1848. Blanche de Vouvray is still a reigning 
beauty in the salons of Paris, universally respected, and only known 


by a very few as (he heroine of this sad tale. 


PRESERVED MEATS. 


In the year 1799, at a place called Jacutsh, in Siberia, an enormous 
elephant was discovered embedded in a translucent block of ice, up- 
wards of two hundred feet thick. The animal was as perfect in its en- 
tire fabric as on the day when it was submerged, and the wolves and 
foxes preyed upon its flesh for weeks. Upon an examination of its bones, 
the great Cuvier pronounced it to have belonged to an animal of the 
antediluvian world. We might fairly presume this to be the oldest 
specimen of preserved meat upon record, and Nature was therefore 
clearly the first discoverer of the process, although she took out no pa- 
tent, nor made any secret of her method. 

The exclusion of the external air in this natural process, combined 
with the effect of a low temperature which prevented fermentation tak- 
ing place in the tissues themselves, man has long imitated. In the 
markets of St. Petersburgh vast quantities of frozen provisions are to 
be found the greater part of the year, and our own countrymen have 
taken advantage of the method to preserve Scotch and Irish salmon for 
the London market. 

Our own illustrious Bacon was one of the first to recognise the vast 
importance of preserving animal food; and the last experiment the 
great author of Experimental Philosophy performed, was that of *‘ stuff- 
ing a fowl with snow, to preserve it, which answered remarkably well,” 
in the conduct of which he caugit a cold, and presently died. 

Indeed, modern luxury has brought this proceess, in a modified form, 
into our own homes, and every min who possesses a Refrigerator has 
the power of arresting for a time the natural decay of animal and ve- 
getable substances. This mode of preservation is too evanescent, and 
at the same time too expensive and cumbersome, especially where tran- 
sit is concerned, ever to prove of any great importance in temperate or 
warm latitudes. 

The more scientific and enduring method of excluding the air from 
the article to be preserved, has also long been practically known and 
roughly carried out. Good housewives of the old school would have 
stared, perhaps, if they could have been told, whilst boiling and cork- 
ing down, hot and hot, their bottled gooseberries, that they were prac- 
tising an art which, when carried out a little more effectually, would 
prove one of the most valuable discoveries of modern times. But we do 
not exaggerate. The difference between the bottled gooseberries and 
the meats preserved in vacuo is only a question of degree, and the art 
of preserving a few vegetables from year to year, and of storing up 
whole herds of oxen and keeping them, if needs be, till doomsday, de- 
pends entirely on the power of pumping out more or less atmospheric 
air from the vessels containing them. 

The first successful attempt at preserving meat by this latter pro 
cess was made by M. Appart, in France, in the year 1811, and for his 
discovery the emperor rewarded him with a gift of 12,000 francs. His 
process was essentially the same as that of the old housewife—he boiled 
his provisions, thereby getting rid of the greater portion of the air en- 
tangled in their subs:ance, but instead of the clumsy method of cork- 
ing, he hermetically sealed his cases at the proper moment with a plug 
ofsolder. This method was brought soon after to England, and re- 
mained the only one in use until the year 1839, when M. Fastier sold to 
Mr. Goldner an improved process, by which a complete vacuum is form 
ed in the canisters, thereby ensuring the preservation of the contents 
as long as the vacuum is maintained. 

This process, which is patented, is carried on by the firm of Messrs. 
Ritchie and M‘Call, in Houndsditch. There is so much that is curious 
in their establishment, that if our reader will walk with us, we will 
take a rapid survey of the actual manufacture, instead of entering into 
dry details. 

The room which we first enter is the larder—the people’s larder. A 
Lord Mayor would faint at the bare contemplation of such an embarras 
des richesses. What juicy rounds—what plump turkeys—what lively 
turtle—what delicious sweetbreads—what pendants of rare game— 
what tempting sucking-pigs and succulent tomatas! Come next week 
and the whole carte will be changed; the week after, and you shall 
find a fresh remove. A plethora in the market of any article is sure to 
attract the attention of the manufacturer. His duty it is to buy of su- 
perfluity and sell to scarcity; and by this judicious management he 
can afford to cell the preserved cooked meats cheaper than they can 
be procured in the raw state in open market. We shall see presently 
how infinitely this principle of buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market and of storing for the future, can be extended, and what 
a vastly important principle it is. 

As we pass through the main court to the kitchen, we see a dozen 
fellows opening oysters, destined to be eaten perhaps by the next gene- 
ration of opera goers. Here is the room where the canisters are made 
—the armour of mail in which the provisions are dressed, to enable 
them to withstand the assaults of the enemy. 

The kitchen itselfis a spacious room, in which stand a series of vats 
There is no fire visible, but look how simply those half-a-hundred can- 
isters of green peas are being dressed. There they stand, up to their 
necks in a brown-looking mixture, very like chocolate; this is a solu. 
tion of chloride of calcium, which does not boil under a temperature of 
820 degrees. Steam pipes ramify through this mixture, and warm it 
up to any degree that is required within its boiling point. By this ar- 
rangement a great heat is obtained, without steam. The canisters con- 
taining the provisions were, previously to being placed in this bath, 
closed permanently down, with the exception of a small hole, not much 
bigger than the prick of a cobbler’s awl, through the cover. And now 
observe the cook stands watching, not with a basting spoon, but with 
a soldering tool and a sponge. Steam issuesin a small white jet from 
one of the covers, this drives all the enclosed air before it; and at the 
moment when experience tells him that the viands are done to a turn, 
he squeezes from the sponge a drop of water in the hole; the steam is 
instantly condensed, and as instantly he drops, with the other hand, a 
plug of molten solder, which hermetically seals it. Canister after can- 
ister at the proper moment is closed in the same manner, until the 
whole are finished. 

Rounds of beef, of 5016. weight, can be preserved by this method, 
which the old process did not allow of. Poultry and game, which also 
require large canisters, have to be watched with minute attention ; and 
here the skill of the French cook is brought into play; the process 
being however in all precisely the same. The canisters we have just 
seen closed down, for anything the manufacturer yet knows to the con- 
trary, may be entire failures. All the air may not have been extracted, 
or it may have crept in after the sealing process. In either case the 
meat is spoiled, and it is as well that this fact be ascertained ere it be 
discovered to the dismay of the Arctic explorer, or of the ship’s crew 
straightened for provisions. 

The testing room gives the ‘* warrant’’ to the provisions. Here all 
the canisters are brought, after they have been sealed, and submitted 
for several days, and sometimes for weeks, to a great heat. Wesee them 
piled in pyramids, the covers all facing us like a wall. As the light of 
the fire falls sideways upon the glittering metal, it discloses in an in- 
stant an unsound canister, as each cover is a perfect anaeroid barome- 
ter, marking with the greatest nicety the pressure upon it of the exter- 
nalair. They are all, we see, concave, and therefore good. In the 
next heap, however, there is a canister bulged, or convex ;_ this is ua- 
doubtedly bad, and the attendant takes it out, and turns its contents 
into the manure heap. 

And here let us say a few words upon the great scandal of the Gold- 
ner canisters. All the world has been shocked at the alleged fraudu~ 
lent victualling of the Hungarian Jew; and in the universal and hasty 
condemnation passed upon the man, his process has well nigh been over- 
whelmed with him. A more absurd or unfortunate judgment could not 
have been come to, and we heartily join in the lament of Dr. Lindley, 
in his lecture at the Society of Arts, in January last, ‘* That a highly 
ingenious chemical principle—one that was unimpeachable, and capa- 
ble, when properly applied, of yielding the most satisfactory results— 
should stand a chance of being impugned, owing to its careless employ- 
ment.” In every word of this we fully agree, and it does seem suicidal 
folly on the part of the public to conceive a prejudice against a discov- 
ery which is of great public importance in a bygienic point of view, 
and which has been attested and proved by such scientific men as 
Daniell, Brande, and Graham, 
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'» But, says our reader, how can you get over the disgusting disclosures 
@ur dockyards’? How explain away the affecting picture of hardened 
edeinibdliners fainting from the awful smell given forth by the putrid 
contents of the inspected canisters, and only kept up to their work b 
smelling at that,beneficent nosegay, Burnett's disinfecting fluid? How 
excuse or explain away the offal found in the canisters? We can only 
answer these questions by begging our reader to examine with us the 
true particulars of the case, unbiassed by mere penpy-a-line statements, 
seasoned high with horror to astonish the public. The best refutation 
of the charge of failure brought against the preserved meats issued to 
the navy, and of the charge of fraud brought against the contractor, ig 
to be found in the Report called for by Mr. Miles, and which has just 
been issued. By this document it appears that out of 2,741,988 lbs. ig. 
sued since the first introduction of these meats, 2,613,069 lbs., or 95 per 
cent., proved good and very palatable to the sailors; their only com- 
plaint being that they had not any potatoes. Of the quantity condemned, 
only eighteen canisters were found to contain so-called offal, the vast 
majority being condemued on account of the putridity of their contents, 
Now the question which immediately suggests itself is, How did thig 
utrescence arise? We answer, from the carelessness, or to say the 
east of it from the want of knowledge, on the part of the Navy Board, 
of the delicate nature of the packages which they submitted to so much 
rough usage. If the canisters were received into store by the Victual- 
ling Office in an unsound condition, the blame rests with that depart- 
ment; for we have shown that unsound canisters declare themselves in- 
stantly by their convex appearance. Granted, then, that the meat when 
delivered was sweet, what caused its subsequent putrescence? We will 
place one of these contract canisters on the table, and let it answer the 
question itself. We have before us, as we write, one of the same lot as 
those forming the contract of 1846. It has been kept in a dry place, 
and has not been handled since it was first received in this country from 
Moldavia. Yetit looks as though it had been in the wars; its sides 
are indented, we might say battered; its top and bottom plates are 
sunken in; and it looks as though ic had been besieged on all sides, 
And soit has. An enemy, omnipresent, sleepless, subtle, and deter- 
mined has never ceased to assault it since the first moment of its manu- 
facture. Its battered armour shows the force that has been levelled at 
it, and the gallant manner in which it has resisted. This enemy is the 
universal air. If this canister has had so hard a fight to maintain it- 
self, kept close in the even atmosphere of the store-house, what must 
bave befallen those wilfully exposed to dump, knocked about from de- 
pot to depot—now in the Arctic circle, now in the tropics—now bun- 
dled together in the holds of ships, now landed with as much care as 
pig iron—what but that they must in the long run have succumbed to 
the ever- vigilant enemy ? 

An inspection of one of the putrid canisters shows us the exact man- 
ner in which the enemy obtained entrance. At one portion of the case 
where the tin has been cut in fitting in the top, the iron is exposed; on 
this unguarded point, moisture acting as a nimble ally of the air, has 
seized, and singularly enough, has spread like an erysipelatous disease 
under the tin, until it has eaten its way through at some weak point. The 
admission of the air of course immediately caused the putrefaction of 
its contents. Here clearly moisture was the cause of all the mischief 
—the suline moisture of the sea to which it has been carelessly ex- 

osed, 
4 The proof of this was in the return of the condition of the meats 
issued to Captain Austin’s expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
To his ships, the Assistance and Resoluie, 86,614lbs, of a superior 
quality of corned beef, manufactured by Messrs. Gamble of London, 
were issued. Of this quantity, 85,1501bs. were consumed on the voyage, 
and only 18lbs. were discovered to be bad. Ou the return of the ships, 
however, afurther quanity of 726lbs. was found to be putrid, and since 
the remainder has been returned into store, 1226lbs, have been con- 
demned, and the rest is understood to be in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. 

Now from this it is clear that the meat was perfectly sound when 
shipped, and that it was not until the full effect of the sea air was felt 
by the canisters, that the meats began to perish. 

As these remarks may suggest the terrible fear that the stores taken 
out by Sir John Franklin might have failed him in his utmost need, 
we hasten to state that there is every reason to believe such fear to be 
unfounded. We have ourselves, within the last few days, partaken of 
the contents of canisters prepared at the same time and indeed taken 
from the same bulk as those supplied to the expedition, and they were 
as fresh and good as the first day they were prepared; and we gad 
glad to add, that the canisters were of a much more durable de: .««ption 
than those ordinarily servedto the navy. Iffurther asgacance were 
wanting, it would be supplied by the facts, that sume of the emptied 
canisters perfectly sound, were discovered in the last ascertained en- 
campment of the missing party ; and that Sir John Ross found many of 
these cases of provisions, in excellent condition too, on Fury Beach, 
where they had been exposed to the severest weather. 

The weak point of the metal envelope having been discovered, a 
great many remedies suggest themselves, the best of which will be 
adopted by the manufacturer; and there is reason to believe that even 
the most wilful negligence will not in future render these canisters 
liable to corrosion; of course we speak within certain iimits, as we 
could no more expect meat to keep that it was determined to spoil, than 
we could steel goods to retain their polish after having been dipped in 
the sea. The ordinary carelessness of sailors, however, must be pro- 
vided against. The importance of accomplishing this, to a nation of 
islanders, must beevident. England, with regard to her dependencies 
and foreign countries, is like a city situated in the midst of a desert; 
vast foodless tracts have been traversed by her ships, the camels ofthe 
ocean ; and if these provisions are not entirely to be depended on, the 
position of the mariners might be likened to the people of a caravan, 
whose water-bags are liable at any moment, without previous warning, 
to spo and to discharga the means of preserving life into the thirst- 
ing sands 

Properly secured, however, this method of preserving food must 
prove of infinite advantage in annihilating the last vestige of that ter- 
rible disease, the sea scurvy. The discovery of the anti-scorbutic effects 
of lime-juice has in a great measure banished that disease from our 
navy, and the terrible ravages it once committed are now almost mat- 
ters of history. It is worth while to recal instances, however, to show 
its effects upon large bodies of men, because it still lingers in a subdued 
form in the merchant service.—( Conclusion next week.) 


CRETINS, AND THEIR BENEFACTOR, 


One of the most remarkable triumphs achieved by science in any age 
is the victory gained over that distressing and humiliating deformity 
of body and mind to which the term cretinism hus been applied. A 
name, alas! but too familiar with those whom pleasure or science has 
led into the mountain wilds of Switzerland, or the not less wild districts 
of Styria. In many of the valleys of those countries, especially attrac- 
tive by their natural beauty, the cretin has stood in all his hideous de- 
formity like a blot upon creation, marring by his presence, and the 
associations inseparable from it, much of the pleasure which would 
otherwise be derived from the grand combinations of scenery. Almost 
every writer who has travelled in those parts has mentioned this sad 
race. 

Speaking of the village of Vaux, Professor James Forbes says, *‘ there 
are several other villages, and Olloment itself, composed ot but a few 
scattered houses, distinguished by a church, is pleasantly situated. 
But here, as at Aoste, the enjoyment of natural beauty is rendered im- 
possible by the loathsome deformity of the inhabitants. We were really 
shocked to find that none of the villages through which we passed 
seemed to contain one reasonable human being,—goitres and cretinism 
appeared universal and inseparable: repeatedly I tried to obtain an 
auswer to asimple question from the most rational looking of the 
inhabitants, but in vain. This astonished and shocked us, for we were 
still at a height of four thousand English feet above the sea, where these 
maladies commonly disappear, and we looked forward with despair to 
the prospect of obtaining a guide for tke difficult and unknown country 
which we were next to traverse, from among such a population.” Thus 
it is in Switzerland, and along the banks of the Danube. In Austria, 
according to Dr. Schausberger of Steyer, there are vast and populous 
parishes, where, in the annual recruiting, therecannot be found asingle 
man capable of bearing arms; at Cros-Pechlaru, and in the villages 
about Pechlaru and Brunn, not a single family can be found without 
at least one of these unfortunate beings, and many families are entirely 
composed of cretins, or semi-cretins. 

Cox, in his travels in Switzerland, made many inquiries relative to 
cretins, and especially as to the point whether these unfortunates 
are held in regard by the people generally ; for it has been asserted by 
some that they are considered positive blessings from heaven. He says, 
‘upon my questioning some gentlemen of this country at the baths of 
Luck, they treated the notion as absurd and false; but whether they 
delivered their real sentiments, or were unwillivg to confirm what 
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i er their countrymen in the opinion of a stranger, will admit 
might low sowe doubts ; for having AA. that time frequently inquired 
among the lower ranks, I am convinced that the common people esteem 
them blessings. They call them souls of God without sin; and many 

arents prefer these idiot children to thoso whose understandings are 

rfect : because, as they are incapable of intentional criminality, they 

consider them as certain of happiness in a future state. These idiots 
are suffered to marry as well naerg temenves as with others.” fait? 

A similar condition to that which obtains in Switzerland, exists in 
that part of Tartary which borders on the great wall of China. Cretins 
and goitres are very common there, and their persons being considered 
sacred, they are maintained by their families with peculiar care.* 

Reisbach says, that the number of those who have the goitre, and the 
size of it, is more remarkable in Styria than in Carinthia, Ukrania, or 
the Tyrol. By some the disorder is thought owing to the snow and 
ice- water, and to the particles of earth and stone with which the wells 
of the country are impregnated. Others will have it that it arises from 
the custom of seasoning the meat a great deal and drinking cold water 
afterwards, but the worthy Baron begs leave to add a fourth cause, 
which is cold. ‘ You know,” says he, ‘‘ that the solar rays being re- 
flected on all sides by the hills which encompass the valleys, occasion 
an extraordinary heat. I recollect, as | have been wandering through 
narrow valleys, to have breathed an air so glowing, that it seemed to 
come from a furnace. Whenever, therefore, there is the least motion 
in the air, the pressure will make it more sensibly felt than on higher 
vales or hills, where it can expand more; the cold is consequently 
greater. Now, as these people commonly go with their necks and throats 
bare, whenever there is a cool current, the weak part of the throat is 
first attacked by the moisture and the perspiration there is stopped.”’ 
Reisbach adds a very extraordinary illustratation of the bigotry of this 

art of the country where cretins are reverenced. A certain class, 

called the Windes, who are mixed with the Germans, distinguish them- 
selves by a superstitious custom, which, he says with truth, does little 
honour to the human understanding, and would have been incredible, 
if he had not had the most unequivocal proofs of the fact before his eyes. 
«* Many years ago they set out, in company with some Hungarian en- 
thusiasts, to Cologne on the Rhine, which is about one hundred and 
twenty German miles distant, to cut off the beard of a crucifix there. 
Every seven years this operation is repeated, as in this space of time 
the beard grows again to its former length. The rich persons of the 
association send the poorer ones as their deputies, aud the magistrates 
of Cologne receive them as ambassadors from a foreign prince. They 
are entertained at the expense of the state, and a councillor shows them 
the most remarkable things in the town. I know not whether we ought 
to laugh most at the remote town of Cologne, or at those poor peasants. 
There is, indeed, some excuse for the former, as the farce brings in 
large sums of money at stated intervals, and may, therefore, deserve 
political encouragement ; but still, however, it is the most miserable 
and meanest way of gain that can be imagined. These Windes have 
slone the right to shave our Saviour, and the beard grows only for 
them. They firmly believe that if they did not do this service to the 
crucifix, the earth would be shut to them for the next seven years, and 
there would be no harvest. For this reason they are obliged to carry 
the hair home with them as the proof of having fulfilled their commis- 
sion, the returns of which are distributed amongst the different com- 
munities, and preserved as holy relics. The Imperial Court has fora 
long time endeavoured in vane to prevent this emigration, which de- 
prives agriculture of so many useful hands. When the Windes could 
not go openly they went clandestinely. At length the Court thought 
of the expedient of forbidding the regency of Cologne to let them enter 
the town. This happened six years ago, and the numerous embassy 
was obliged to beg its way back again without the wonderful beard, 
which, without doubt, the Capuchins,. to whom the crucifix belonged, 
used to put together from their own. I do not hear but that since this 
accident the corn has come up as well as before : but whether the beard 
is still growing or not, I cannnot say.” 

In a recent number ofan American periodical, there is a curious ac- 
count, by Dr. Foote, of the prevalence of goitre and cretinism in South 
America. The goitre was a frequent disease in every" part of New 
Granada visited by him, prevailing equally in the Tierra Caliente ad 
Tierra Templada. In some small towns full one half of the adult po- 
pulation were afilicted with it, in a greater or less degree. In some 
cases, the deformity was enormous. The old and now deserted city of 

«Mariquita was terribly afllicted with it. This city was situaged at the 
pise Ur > low range of mountains, but the new town of Mariquita is on 
the plain, a league or more from the mountains: bright cool water runs 
through all the streets, the climate is delicious though warm, and the 
town is embosomed in the most luxuriant tropical vegetation. In the 
few hours spent there by Dr. Foote, he did not see one grown up person 
of the common orders free from goitre! He ascribes its frightful pre- 
valence to innutritious and insuflicient food, sleeping in close, ill-venti- 
lated rooms, and intermarriage for more than a century. Much was 
said to him of the efficacy of a wonderful balsam gathered from the 
forests in the mountains on the confines of Ecuador and Peru. This 
substance resembled crude bees- wax, was slightly aromatic, with a pun- 
gency of taste, and became very soft with a little working in the hand. 

It was applied externally, and was said to act with great effect in di- 

minishing the bulk of the goitres. 

Whilst at Bogota he was told a very curious fact in natural history 
by Dr. Davoren, which, if true, is worthy of attention. Some years 
before Dr. Davoren had in his possession a handsome Newfoundland 
bitch, which was attacked with goitre. Whilst suffering from it she 
had a litter of puppies, all perfectly well formed, but all canine cre- 
tins! As they grew up they showed no signs of intelligence, were 
harmless, and knew how to eat, but that was all. Every pains was 
taken with them, but without success, for they were as thorough idiots 
as couid be conceived. The mother being very valuable, was placed 
under medica} treatment, which speedily got rid of the goitre, and soon 
afterwards she bore another litter of puppies, every one of which dis. 
played the cheracteristic qualities and keen sagacity which especially 
distinguished the mother. 

It is not every one of our readers who has had the fortune, good or 
evil as it may be thought, to see one of these said cretins, and in order 
that an idea may be formed of them, we give a rather favourable por- 
trait, drown by an able observer, Dr. John Forbes. The patient wasa 

boy thirteen years of age, the son of very respectable parents. ‘ He 
is a heavy lumpish idiot, nearly deaf and quite dumb. He can drag 
himself about the room on his knees, but can neither stand or walk. 
His head is large and angular, and of irregular shape, but his forehead 
is of fair size, and not stunted, as is so commonly the case in common 
idiots. He amuses himself with little playthings like a child of two 
years old, placing the pieces in line and figures and soforth. He mani- 
fests a certain degree of affection towards his mother and his brothers 
and sisters. He was exhibited to me without the least reserve, and his 
own mother spoke of his condition and doings with apparent uncon- 
cern, if not with positive levity.” 

The poet Juvenal alludes, in his twelfth Satire, to the prevalence of 
bronchocele, or goitre, among the people at the foot of the Alps, and 
Pliny attributes it to the corruption of the water, an idea which, though 
erroneous, is still extensively entertained. Goitre, though not men. 
tioned in reference to the cretin just described, is a usual accompani- 
ment of the malady. 

Until within the last ten years cretins had been abandoned as a set of 
mental and physical pariahs, outcasts beyond the pale of humanity and 
of skill. But there arose a man with the heart of Howard, and with 
talents well fitted to second his philanthropic wishes. To these mise 
rable cretins he turned a pitying eye, and determined to devote his 
talents and his energies to the amelioration of their condition. Modest 
and humble though he be, simple in manners, disinterested in motive, 
the name (f Dr. GuGGeNnsunt will be inscribed hereafter in the 
menearehte list of benefactors to their race. It may, perhaps, add to 
—_ of his acts, if a slight sketch of the man is prefixed to his 

The scene in which we most distinctly picture Dr. Giggenbuhl was 
at one of the fullest and most interesting of Lord Rosse’s conversazi- 
ones,—meetings replete with interest, and crowded with men of every 
cuseen, from the heaviest artillery to the lightest skirmishers ; 
a such skirmishers must have fired a shot or two to some pur- 


Imagine in the crowd which swe i ip’s sui 

: V pt through his lordship’s suit of 
ime & small foreign-looking man, with rst ob ofa senor cast, and 
ng, shoulder-covering black hair ; look at that man’s face: there is 
ro Neat an amiability combined with intelligence which wins you 
} _= His dress is peculiar in that crowd of white cravats and acr2s 
wee shirt: fronts. Black, well-worn black, is his suit; but his 
Me he of black satin, double-breasted, and buttoned closely up to 
ps sc ed ed is Dr. Guggenbuhl, the mildest, the gentlest of men, 





«Tt singular th -H h ; 
mention e hye ag ose work we recently noticed at Jength, makes no 


but one of those calm, reflecting minds that pushes on after a worthy 
object, undismayed by difficulties, undeterred by ridicule or rebuff. 

The mention of his peculiar style of vest rostile to our mind an anec- 
ecdote now current, which it is said to have had its origin in the divi- 
sions which at present agitate the Church ; divisions giving rise to pe- 
culiarities of custom, significant or harmless according to the mental 
capacity of the wearer. 

he story goes, that not long since a severe-looking gentleman called 
upon a fashionable clerical tailor, and intimated his intention of pa- 
tronizing him to the extent of a suit—‘ but,” said he, as the man of 
tapes flourished those symbols, “I wish them made in a particular 
manner. The coat-collar must be short, the waist long, the buttons 
rather far apart. The waistcoat, which must be of the best black silk, 
must be double-breasted, to button close up to the neck, and —.”.— 
*¢ Oh, certainly, sir,” said the foreman, “I know your style pre-cisely, 
sir!—Now, John! take down the gentleman’s address. What name, 
sir?” 
“Tue Reverenp Barnanas Cown, 
Rectory of Saint Blasius, 
Little Peddlington.” 


“Very good, sir.—E/even, three—four, nine.—Lightish about the 
neck, sir? Yes, sir; MB. style. Seven, eleven” 

«* MB. style!” said Mr. Cowl; ‘* what d’ye mean by that ?” 

«Oh, nothing, sir! Mere term in the trade, sir. We// over the hips, 
I s’pose ?” 

Of course, but not too tight in the waist. 
by M.B. style?” 

** Mere term, siz, I assure you. 
Seventeen four and clerical front—easy. 
watch pocket—That’l do, sir!” 

«* But,” said Mr. Cowl, whose curiosity was thoroughly aroused, ‘I 
insist upon knowing what you mean by M.B. style. What is it ?” 

«* Well,” said the knight of the shears, ‘if you really must know, sir, 
why, we calls those high double-breasted waistcoats and long frocks, 
the M.B. style, and M.B. stands for ‘ Mark of the Beast.’ That's it, 
sir!” 

The Rev. Mr. Cowl departed with his curiosity thoroughly satisfied. 
To return from this digression to the point whence we departed. 

Dr. Giiggenbuhl, having turned his mind to the investigation of cre- 
tinism, soon collected sufficient data to enable him to arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the mind, though existing independently of the body, is 
dependent for its due manifestation on the healthy condition of that, its 
material envelope ; and he traces the origin of morbid symptoms which 
exist in cretins to defective or improper nutrition in early childhood. 
The patients then deteriorate from year to year, until the human dig- 
nity becomes entirely degraded. 

Among the causes of cretinism, local circumstances are the most pow- 
erful. Dr. James Forbes mentions the valley of Aosta as a great seat 
of cretinism. Now it has been shown by the researches of Dr. Fédereé, 
that in this valley the atmosphere is maintained in a state of humidity 
by the exhalations from the marshes, and from the river which flows 
slowly through it; the lofty mountains by which it is surrounded serv- 

ing at once to reflect the heat of the sun, and, with the curvatures of 
the valley, to retard the free current of air; and he further found that 
the most humid situations contained the greatest number of cretins. It 
was known that the progress of cretinism in the constitution can be ar- 
rested, by removing the individual to a locality where the air is drier, 
purer, fresher, and more favourable to healthy nutrition. 

Dr. Giiggenbuhl, then, having satisfied himself on these points, de- 
termined to make an experiment to the utmost extent of his means,— 
and the means of a physician in Switzerland are not exactly those of o 
Rothschild,—as to whether, by bringing to bear upon cretinism the 
whole battery of physical and mental cultivation, it might not be made 
as amenable to treatment as other bodily and mental infirmities. He, 
therefore, established a model institution on the Abendberg, of which 
we propose to give some particulars, principally derived from Dr. John 
Forbes’s charming work 

The Abendberg is one of the green barriers inclosing the plain of In- 
terlachen; it lies to the south-west of the village, its northern base 
abutting on the eastern extremity of the lake of Thun. Its elevation 
above the level of this lake, and the plain of Interlachen, may probably 
be three thousand five hundred English feet, that is, about five thou- 
sand three hundred above the level of the sea. The cretin establish- 
ment of Dr. Giiggenbuhl is situated on the southern slope of this moun- 
tain, within about a thousand feet of its summit ; the mountain from its 
base to the hospital is completely covered by trees, chiefly fir and beech, 
which agreeabiy shade the steep zig-zag path. 

The mule-path terminates at a small open terrace surmounted by a 
green slope, stretching a considerable distance up the mountain, and 
surrounded on all sides by the forest. Itis on this small terrace, which 
looks like a stepin the mountain, that the cretin establishment is built, 
and the green slopes above serve the double purpose of meadows for 
pasture and hay, and as an exercising ground for the patients. 

On the green slopes Dr. Forbes encountered some twenty of Dr. Gug- 

genbuhl’s patients, or pupils, climbing the hill for air, exercise, and 
amusement, under the superintendence of a well-dressed young man 
and two of the Sisters of Charity, who belong to the establishment. 
They were all children, from the age of twelve or thereabouts down to 
three or four; one was carried by a servant, being incapable of walk- 
ing. They were running and waddling and tumbling on the grass and 
playing in their own way with the servants, with one another, and with 
a fine good-natured dog, who made one of the party, and who was pro 

bably of nearly the same intellectual calibre as some of his poor biped 
companions They were all neatly, though plainly dressed, and, like 
most individuals of the pitiable class to which they belong, were cheer- 
ful and apparently happy. The motherly care shown to them by the 
excellent sisters was delightful to witness. Sitting down in the sun on 
the beautiful soft grass, or trooping about with that social instinct that 
seems so strong in idiots, with endless shaking of hands, and the same 
monotonous greetings repeated again and again, they renewed a scene 
which the narrator had witnessed—and which is daily to be witnessed 
—at the Asylum for Idiots at Highgate Hill. 

In making his selection of the Abendberg, Dr. Guggenbuhl wisely 
bore in mind the importance of external influences in developing the 
slumbering faculties of his patients, and he therefore took into conside- 
ration, not simply its air and sun, its dryness, its sheltered exposure, 
and facilities for exercise, but also its charms, and the grandeur of the 
scenes which surround it, and which force themselves incessantly on 
the senses of the pupils, without any effort on their part or that of 
others. 

Besides these general influences, which are constantly and steadily at 
work, there is a steady employment of measures intended to act directly 
in developing the mental faculties, and which comprehend everything 
included under the term education. When of a fitting age, the pupils 
must attend the school-room for certain short periods of the day ; and 
there they are carefully disciplined by teachers, and by the Doctor 
himself, in exercising their feeble faculties of thought, and in acquiring 
such small modicums of knowledge as their respective capacities can 

rasp. By this judicious combination of influences, the result is in many 
instances arrived at, so happily described in the following lines of 
Wordsworth. 

‘* Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 
Thou soul that art the eternity of thought 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! Not in vain, 
By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou entwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul : 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature: purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear—until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 


Through the kindness of a friend we are enabled to lay before our 
readers the latest information which has been affurded on the subject of 
Dr. Giiggenbuhl’s labours, and of the results which have sprung from 
them ; but, before doing so, we must for a moment pause to pay a tri- 
bute to the memory of a dear friend, now no more, through whose zeal, 
and the liberal support of his family, most important pecuniary assist- 
ance was rendered to Dr. Guggenbuhl, when his means were painfully 
cramped. The late Dr. William Twining—a member of a family ever 
distinguished by its generosity—visited the Abendberg in (we believe) 
1845, and on his return to England, wrote a pamphlet, in which he 
earnestly and successfully advocated the cause. His valuable life was 


But what do you mean 


Head well up—thank ye, sir— 
Pockets at side, sir? and 


closed soon after, but his name ought never to be forgotten, as one of 
the earliest and staunchest supperters of the system of education of 
cretins and idiots. 











The following is an extract from s very interestin mad 
the meeting of the Swiss Natural History Society at Gleras in 1861, 
by os ewe 

“* Since this Society first took into consideration the cause cure 
of cretinism in 1840, a strong impulse has been felt for this Anes 
cause throughout Europe. The King of Sardinia appointed a special 
commission to inquire into it. The Academy of Medicine in Parig 
brought the subject to a scientific examination, and the British Associ- 
ation has considered the cause of cretinism and the model institution 
of the Abendberg at several of its annual meetings. It is one of the 
valuable results of the labours carried on in the Institution of the 
Abendberg during the last ten years, to have proved that one third of 
the miserable cretins are curable, and the remainder capable of consi- 
derable improvement in mind and body. A period of ten years is, how- 
ever, too short to obtain a complete knowledge of the subject; we must 
wait until the longer continuance of studies in this disease may enable 
us to effect a much larger and more favourable result. Cretinism 
founded on a dormant state of bo¢y and mind is obvious from its v 
commencement, and the treatment of it succeeds best im the earliest 
periods of life. The cretin possesses generally feeling, even when all 
other powers, mental and bodily, are wanting. Kindness and 
lence are therefore the chief means by which we can gain an influence 
over them, and endeavour to open the intellectual world to them. This 
is most practicable in the sphere of domestic life; for this reason we 
have adopted in the Abendberg the system of apportioning a small 
number of children to one of the religious Sisters who serve the Insti- 
tution, and take the place of mothers to the afflicted little cretins. 

«* The necessity of erecting the hospital upon a mountain spot has 
lately been confirmed by the experiments of a French physician, Dr. 
Niepee, who apetes all the remedies he had learnt to employ during & 
residence on the Abendberg, to the poor cretins in the Department of 
the Hautes Alpes. The attempts were entirely without success in the 
valleys. It was only when the children were removed to the moun- 
tains that the means used produced any good result. It is now to be 
hoped and expected that similar Institutions will be established through- 
out Europe, to lighten the darkness of the benighted cretins. 

“ The latest practical inquiries have taught us the true difference 
between cretins and idiots The idiot is weak in mind without of ne- 
cessity infirmity of body ; the cretin suffers many bodily defects added 
to the weakness of the mind. The more regular the bodily formation 
of the child, the more difficult is the treatment for cure. 

_ A very interesting course of experiments has been carried on in 
different countries on the water fit for drinking. Dr. Grange, a French- 
man, has maintained that goitre and cretinism depend on the magnesia 
of the water. Chemical analysis, however, proves this to be an error. 
At 8t. Vincent, a village of Sardinia, where cretinism prevails to @ 
fearful extent, the drinking water is perfectly pure and good. At Coir, 
in the French department of the Isére, there is a spring which is said 
to cause goitre, and yet contains no magnesia, sol, on the contrary, 
one spring which cures goitre, is found to contain 0 052 of salts of 
magnesia. 

** During a journey which I made through England and Scotland last 
year I discovered some cretin children in several villages of Somerset- 
shire and Lancashire. In the annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, held at Ipswich this year (1851), the subject was again brought 
forward, and it is to be hoped that statistical and other inquiries will 
be established throughout the Kingdom of Great Britain.” 

We will conclude with a passage from Plato, so apposite that we can- 
not resist the pleasure of laying before our readers one or two of the 
recorded thoughts of that wise and great philosopher. 

_ **When a body that is large and superior to the soul in power is 
joined with asmall and weak intellect—there being naturally two clas- 
ses of desires in man, one of aliment on account of the body, the other 
of wisdom for the sake of our most divine part: in this case the motions 
of the more powerful, prevailing and enlarging what is their own, but 
making the reflective part of the soul deaf, indocile, and oblivious, thus 
induce ignorance, the greatest of all diseases. There is one safety then 
for both: neither to move the soul without the body, nor the body 
without the soul; in order that by mutually resisting each other, they 
may be equally balanced and in perfect health, The mathematician, 
then, or any one else who ardently devotes himself to any intellectual 
pursuit, should at the same time engage the body in gymnastic exerci 
ses; and the man again, who is careful in rightly forming his body, 
should at the same time therewith unite the motions of the soul in the 
exercises of music and all philosophy; if at least he intends to be one 
that may justly be called beautiful, and at the same time right good.” 

Bentley's Misccliany. 


ALEXANDER POUCHKINE. 


This is the name of a brilliant star in the yet dim, sparely-studded 
galaxy of Russian poets and romancers, though chiefly, perhaps, known 
to the general reader as the author of the Queen of Spades,—a brief, 
fanciful story, that has appeared in several languages. All testimo- 
nies agree, that the awakening song of a country,—which in its loftiest, 
most triumphant flights, whether in words or music, is the expression 
of a regret, the exhalation of a sigh, the de profundis of a divinely- 
gifted soul mourning over, yet hopeful of the varnished barbarism 
amidst which it breathes and sings,—boasts of no higher name than 
that of Pouchkine ; of none especially, that has done more to redeem it 
from the wretched falsetto rendered fashionable by the exclusively 
French taste of Catherine II. and her successors. We have no preten- 
sions to indulge in a critical disquisition of his discursive and remark- 
able writings; but a slight sketch of them, and of his brief, chequered 
existence,—fitful, varied, and mournful asit was,—may not be without 
its interest and instruction. It is asad life-story, conveying its own 
moral ; and at the same time, uplifting a corner of the imperial robe, 
beneath which the Northern Colossus, that would fain show the world 
oe its front of brass and arms of iron, studiously conceals its feet of 
clay. 

Alexander Pouchkine was born in 1799, in the capital of the heter- 
ogeneous empire, supposed by persons afflicted with Russia- phobia to be 
chiefly inhabited by swarms of fierce Attilas,—huge, terrible fellows, 
who, like the barbarians they are one day to imitate, live by the chase, 
dine off raw flesh, slake their thirst at the nearest spring, and are ever- 
lastingly whetting their eager glaives for final conflict with the effemi- 
nate peoples of the West. His father, Sergius Pouchkine, belonged to 
one of the oldest families of Russia, of the Muscovite-Boyard class, in 
whom there was really, a century or more ago, a certain smack of rough, 
genuine, healthy savagery ; and he connected himself by marriage with 
the new court. aristocracy created by successive czars and czarinas for 
services, worthy and unworthy, rendered to themselves or the state. 
His wife was the grand-daughter of the negro favourite of Peter I.,— 
General Hannibal; and their son Alexander’s physiognomy bore the 
unmistakeable impress of his mother’s African descent. Although pe- 
tite in figure, his head was large, and covered almost to the eden 
with a mass of closely-curling hair ; his nose, curved backwards, was 
suddenly and heavily flattened at the end ; his lips were thick and pro- 
jecting; and his full, dark eyes literally blazed with lurid fire. His 
speech was quick and fiery ; and, in fact, his entire aspect and demea- 
nour plainly revealed, not merely his origin, but theirascible, im * 
ous, and gloomy character of his mind. This unkappy sean 
was no doubt greatly aggravated by the morbid consciousness of per- 
sonal ugliness, which perpetually haunted him, embittering existence, 
and finally hurrying him to a bloody and ultimaly grave. ’ 

In his twelfth year, he was placed in the seminary or Lyceum of 





Tsarkoe Selo, where, he does not appear to have greatly profited. Rus- 
sian literature, in a genuine sense, as yet was not; and gouse Pouch- 
kine turned from the study of the Greek and Latin classics to in 


secret over the pages of Voltaire, D'Alembert, Rousseau, and others of 
that class. The seed thus imbibed fell upon @ genial soil, and in due 
season bore its ample fruit. He was early observed to possess great 
facility as @ versifier; but his first effusions were ee pee only 
from the ordinary run of boy-verses by the acrid raillery that pervaded 
them,—a characteristic which grew and strengthened with life and 
years. The din and tumult of Bonaparte’s headlong flight (1913), with 
exultant Russia shouting§and thundering in his track, roused the nas- 
cent poet to a somewhat bolder flight than he had yet attempted; but 
his mind was stirred only, not thoroughly awakened; and the ithyram- 
bic odes he composed in honour of Alexander were echoes merely of his 
favourite authors, instead of creations of his own mind, coloured and 
impressed by the national spirit and genius. They, however, pro- 
cured him favour in high places,—a misfortune rather than an advan- 
tage, inasmuch as the stifling atmosphere of Russian court society, 
which no healthy breeze is permitted to invade or ruffle, was more cal- 
culated to deaden his latent energies, than to kindle them into life and 
power; and, accordingly, but for an “indiscretion” of which he was 
guilty, he would, in all probability, have sunk into a mere courtier. 
Very early,—by his own confession, revealed unconsciously in almost 





every page of his writings,—he had become utterly d/asé in mind, with, 
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th in nothing save material force ; nor hope, nor love, except for the 
wie of and sensuous gratifications. But Pouchkine, however 
he might wish to do so, could not blind his keen vision to the magni- 
tude aud growth of the danger that in these days lies at the root of all 
communities despotically governed; chained to submission by links 
which the breath of each succeeding day must rust and weaken. To 
his etic ear, the first murmurs of the storm that will one day 
shake 4 immense, discordant fabric, known as All the Russias, into 
fragments, were already audible; and he had the unparalleled presump: 
tion to speak aloud his conviction, that sixty millions of serfs would 
mot for ever crouch beneath the lash of a class of masters contemptible 
in numbers, and neither physically nor mental'y superior to themselv¢s 
“< You think,” audaciously iterated Pouchkine,—* you think to fuse all 
these incongruous nationalities; to dazzle for ever these heavy eyed, 
drowsy multitudes by the splendour of the czar’s crown,—by the halo 
of divinity that plays around it! Error! That splendour will fade, 
that halo disappear, and just, too, at the time when they will be most 
ed! These sixty millions of swinish serfs still sleep, you say! 
True ; but they stir uneasily already, and, mark me, they will awake! 
—not certainly in our time, nor perhaps in that of our children, but 
awake they will; and when that moment comes, the emperor's sceptre 
will be a child's plaything; his divine right a jest; the supremacy of 
Russias vanished dream! Be warned,—and let the work that must 
be done, be timely setabout. Thearmy, doyou say? Pooh! On the 
dey Is of, the extinguishers will also be on fire !” 
his bold, mad talk,—-bold and mad for such a region,—reached the 
emperor's ears, and Pouchkine was instantly banished to the southern 
vinces of Russia. Alhough under surveillance there, this was posi- 
ve freedom compared with the gilded slavery of St. Petersburg. Face 
to face with nature in some of her sublimest, most impressive aspects, 
the sloth by which his faculties had been absorbed and perverted fell 
off ; the tormenting image of his own personal repulsiveness, that had 
met him at every turn in the glittering saloons of the capital, ceased to 
pursue him amid wild steppes and pathless deserts, scaled and travers- 
ed by few save those mysterious tribes of gipsies, a remnant of whom 
is tobe found almost in every place. The rade and restless life, the 
strange habits and customs of these wanderers,—whose sole exchange- 
able wealth in that country is their camels, their poignards, and their 
hters,—who know of no past, and care for no future,—excited his 
interest, fired his imagination, and the result was a work entitled 7':e 
Bohemians (th» French name for Gipsies), which at once produced a 
very favourable impression upon the reading classes of Russia. It is 
chiefly remarkable for the vividness and fidelity of its reflective descrip- 





Pouchkine has very slight dramatic power,—greatly resembling Lord 
Byron in this, as in other mental conditions. Whatever character be 
introduces, it is still unmistakeably the author himself who is talking 
love, scorn, rage, wit, and philosophy : the story, consequently, of The 
Bohemians does not impress the mind with any sense of reality; and 
although a tragical one, and strangely prefigurative, by the way, in 
certain respects, of the writer’s subsequent fate, excites but very slight 
emotion. 

But it is time that we should hasten to the last chapter in this gifted 
but wayward man’s career, permitting ourselves, as we pass along, 
barely to enumerate the chief subsequent productions of his pen. 

The fame of The Bohemians, the condescendant graciousness of the 
ozar, conciliated by submission and a thorough recantation of the mon- 
estrous heresy that the imperial crown could ever by possibility cease 
to shine a star of the first magnitude in the royal firmament, procured 
in 1825 Pouchkine’s recal from exile; and in the following year he was 
named ‘‘a gentleman of the chamber.” This it is to live in a country 
where poetry and pliancy are properly appreciated. Pouchkine’s chief 
after-works in poetry and prose are,—Pu/tuwa, in which Mazeppa, as 
in Byron’s story, figures prominently, and the Russian victory over the 
Swedes is sung with great warmth and animation: the Séone Host (Don 
Juan), The False Demetrius, Feast of Bacchus, and Queen of Spades. 
In the last campaign against Turkey, Pouchkine accompanied the army 
as far as Adrianople, and celebrated in numerous verses the Russian 
wg a suddenly arrested by the interposition of the Western powers. 
The Emperor Nicholas, imagining, possibly, that a poet might be as 
easily transformed into a historian as a lieutenant raised to a captain- 
cy, requested him to write the history of Peter I. To hear is to obey 
in Russia ; and Pouchkine addressed himself with commendable activity 
to the task of selecting materials for the work. As might, however, 
have been expected from a man of Pouchkine’s impulsive temperament, 
he had no sooner hit upon a striking episode in the state papers placed 
at his disposal, than he went off at a tangent from the prescribed track 
in pursuit of the more attractive game thus started. The desperate 
adventures of Pougatcheff, a Cossack of the Don, caught his fancy ; and 
he wrote a romance, said to be a very striking one, called The Cap- 
tain’s Daughter,--the staple of which is the stubborn fidelity of the 
Cosssack to Peter III., and his dashing exploits in a hopeless struggle 
against Catherine, who, as everybody knows, ascended the steps of the 
imperial throne over the dead body of her husband. To this work, the 
required history was postponed,—never—for the catastrophe of Pouch- 
kine’s career was now close at hand—never to be resumed. 

The withering heart-leprosy which had left him during his exile, re- 
turned again in the benumbing atmosphere of the court of St. Peters- 

; and discontent, unrest, weariness, impatience at the nothingness 
of life, and disbelief of any other, psrtially relieved only by inter- 
vals of labour, were consuming him, when a chance incident—tbe meet- 
ing with a singularly beautiful girl of the name of Gantchareff— re- 
kindled the flagging pulse of life, and threw a charm over existence, 
till then unknown and unguessed. It was the first time Pouchkine had 
really loved, and the intexicating emotion appeared for a while to 
change his nature. They were married. The bride's resplendent 
loveliness,—spoken of as something marvellous,—her husband's fame, 
and the emperor’s favour, combined to give great éc/at to Madame 
Pouchkine’s début in courtly circles. She achieved an immense success, 
which excited in her an almost infantine exultation,—a sign, rightly 
understood, of joyous innocence of heart; but Pouchkine did not so 
interpret the delight with which she accepted the flattering homage 
offered her on all sides. A gloomy jealousy took possession of his mind ; 
and there were not wanting miscreants in St. Petersburg to fan the 
smothered fire in his bosom to an open flame. He received anonymous 
letters, which insinuated that Baron Danthe, an officer of the Imperial 
Guards, stood high in the favour of his wife; and the impetuous poet 
instantly sought out the baron and challenged him. The calm and 
ready answer of the young officer might have shamed any other man 
than Pouchkine out of his suspicions. His frequent visits to Madame 
Pouchkine had been for the purpose of seeing, not her, but her sister, 
Mademoiselle Gantchareff, to whom he had offered his hand, and had 
just been —* ge This was the fact; and they were not long after- 
wards married. Strange to say, this event but partially appeased 
Pouchkine’s utterly causeless jealousy; and a renewal of the anony- 
mous letters him into a paroxysm of despair and rage. Inno- 
cent freedoms, permissible to a brother-in-law, were pointed to with 
deadly malignity ; and how, it was asked,—and here the poisoned ar- 
row found its mark,—how could a man of his repulsive ugliness sup- 

that a being of such rare personal perfections as Maiame Pouch- 
Eine, ever did, or ever could, have any liking for him? Mad with 
—_— Pouchkine determined on instant revenge; and challenged the 

m in terms so brutal and insulting as, in the state of manners, to 
leave that gentleman no option but its acceptance. A meeting was 
arranged to take place immediately at a few miles from the city. It 
was the month of January, 1837, the weather was intensely cold even 
for Russia, and the ground upon which the duellists confronted each 
other was thickly covered with hardened snow. The seconds earnestly 
endeavoured to arrange the matter amicably, and Baron Danthe was 
also extremely anxious to avoid ,the duel. It was useless arguing, 
imploring! Pouchkine was deaf to both reason and expostulation, and 
the duel proceeded. 

Forty paces, in order to diminish the chances of a fatal issue, were 
marked out; and the signal given; each combatant was to advance at 
pleasure not more than ten paces, firing when he pleased. The word 
was] given agreed; Pouchkine did not move, but Baron Danthe ad- 

& few paces, raised his arm,—it seemed carelessly,—-fired, and 
Pouchkine fell heavily upon the snow, mortally wounded. His deter- 
mined spirit, however, was not subdued. Mastering the agony he 
must have suffered, he partly raised himself, and, supported on his 
left arm, took deliberate aim at the baron, whose poffered assistance he 
had fiercely repulsed, and who was now standing in the place from 
which he had discharged his pistel, to receive his wounded antagonist’s 
fire. Pouchkine, just as it wasthought he was about to pull the trigger, 
observed that the pistol-barrel was soiled with snow, in consequence of 
his fall, and demanded another. This was handed to him, and after 
again eating protracted aim, he fired. _ The baron reeled, fell to the 

‘ a wild burst of savage triumph broke from Pouchkine’s 


ground 
lips. “ Heisdead! I havekilledhim! Hurrah!’ He was mistaken : 


.gross misstatements. 
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of noconsequence. Pouchkine fainted on hearing this, and was instant- 
ly pee home, where, after a long agony, he expired. 

Thus miserably perished, in his thirty-eight year, a greatly gifted 
man, who, could he have controlled his fiery passions, and submitted 
his faculties to the discipline of study, might have won for himself a 
high position in the general literature of the world, instead of merely 
writing his name,—with comparative brilliance, it is true,—in the fu- 
gitive leaves that contain the immature efforts of a semi-barbarous 


people. é 


LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF 
A MANAGER. 


The manager’s avocation is extinct. He has performed his last act as 
a theatrical autocrat, and his professional career, with allits ephemeral 
glories, its anxieties, responsibilities, and vicissitudes, is now number- 
ed among the things that were. 

** Venit summa dies, et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniw. Fuimus Troes, fait Ilium, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum.” 

The pees so long subsisting between the late manager and the 
public is dissolved by mutual consent, and he feels that he has already 
advanced a good step on the way towards ‘‘ dusty” oblivion. Yet it 
may not be unbecoming, before his reign is entirely forgotten, to ad- 
dress a few words, as a parting ‘‘ Envoy,” to his former friends and 
patrons, in perfect good-will, and adopting the appropriate language 
of Hamlet to say— 


**T hold it fit that we shake hands and part, 
Each as his business and desire may point him.” 





The ex-potentate subsides, after many years of active toil, not as the 
super-annuated veterans do in the law courts and civi? government 
offices, on a snug retiring pension, ‘loaded with wealth and honours 
bravely won;” but, alas! with an attenuated exchequer, a constitution 
a little the worse for wear, a well replenished budget of reminiscences, 
and an overflowing stock of experience. Of all human possessions or 
acquirements, the last named commodity is perhaps the least market- 
able It would fetch but a low price in the Incumbered Estates Court, 
and may as well voluntarily consign itself to the half-pay list, as cer- 
tain never again to be called into active service. Experience is a use- 
less superfluity, whistled off as an unprofitable waste of time, in an age 
so fast as the present, when the veriest tyro in every craft springs forth 
&: once in the perfection of a master, without the fatigue of apprentice- 
ship; as Minerva issued from the head of Jupiter, in complete panoply, 
and in full maturity of wisdom. 

The dramatic monarch abdicates his uneasy throne, and lays down 
for ever the mimic sceptre, after a chequered reign of twenty-one years ; 
but the leaves of his portfolio are not exhausted, and he still retains 
enough of tediousness to bestow on such indulgent readers as may be 
disposed to bear withthesame. After this brief explanatory exordium, 
let us, then, in compliance with the Horatian precept, plunge at once 
‘* in medias res.” ‘The ‘*fucundia,” or superabundance, which the poet 
promises under particular conditions, may be easily inflicted, while the 
‘+ Jucidus ordo,” or connected series, will perhaps scarcely be looked for 
in a mere desultory compilation 

Anecdotes are always popular and entertaining, but seldom authentic 

Your professed anecdote-hunter is a dangerous individual to depend on, 
or quote from. Half of what he writes is usually invention, and the 
other half embellishment. He is, in fact, a clap-trap actor, ready at 
any time to yield up the sense for the applause, or to set aside the sober 
truth for a brilliant period or an epigrammatic point. Let us look for 
a few instances, by way of illustration. How often have we read that 
when the great Duke of Marlborough was observed to shed tears at the 
imaginary woes of Indiana, in Sir Richard Steele’s comedie larmoyante 
of The Conscious Lovers, it was remarked by the bystanders ‘‘that he 
would fight none the worse for that.” Now, how stands the fact? The 
case breaks down on the most conclusive of all evidences, when proved 
—an alibi. The illustrious warrior died a few months before the play 
was produced, and was thus clearly otherwise engaged, added to which, 
his fighting days were over long before his death, and the last years of 
his existence passed in strict domestic privacy, and were clouded by 
mental prostration.* 

Voltaire, in his ‘‘ Universal History” (a farrago of lies), records 
gravely that the French knights of the army of Philip Augustus, after 
the taking of Ptolemais, gave a grand ball, to which the captive Sara- 
cen ladies were all invited. When remonstrated with on the outrage- 
ous absurdity of this anecdote, he replied, ‘** Bah! who can contradict 
it? And, besides, all the whorld knows that the French dance every- 
where.” ‘ D’ailleurs, tout le monde connoit que les Frangais dansent 
partout.” Another time a friend took home a volume of the “ Univer- 
sal History,” corrected a single chapter, and detected more than twenty 
He showed it to Voltaire, who admitted the 
charge, but said coolly, ‘Which reads best, yoursor mine?’ His pre- 
tended histories are mere tales of imagination, more fanciful than ‘* Za- 
dig,” ‘‘ the Princess of Babylon,” or ** The White Bull.” 

This same unscrupulous wit, in describing the Battle of Fontenoy, 
eays that ‘in the heat of the action, when the smoke of the artillery 
cleared away for a few moments, the English guards, commanded by 
Lord Mark Kerr, found themselves opposed to the French Guards, and 
within a few paces. Lord Mark stepped out from the ranks, and po- 
litely saluting the French Colonel, said, ‘* Messieurs des Gardes Fran- 
cais, tirez!’ ‘* C’est impossible,” replied the French commandant, 
with a shrug and a profound bow, ‘‘nous ne tirons jamais les premiers!” 
* Allons done,” rejoined Lord Mark, “il fautdonner ensemble!’ Both 
parties poured in a deadly volley, and down went some scores of the 
bravest soldiers in the world. All this is sheer romance and ultra- 
fabulism. As well might we believe a chronicler of Waterloo, who 
should tell us that when the French cavalry attempted to break the 
English squares ina desperate charge, and were foiled, the English 
opposed nothing but passive resistance, and said with all possible civi- 
lity, ** Gentlemen Cuirassiers, don’t come this way again, or we shall 
be compelled to fire on you.” The following is the true version of Fon- 
tenoy :—The French Guerds were out of the thick of the combat, pro- 
tecting the person of the King, who was on the ground, but assumed no 
command. When the English column of 12,000 men made their despe- 
rate advance against the centre of an army of 120,000, Marshal Saxe 
despaired of the victory, andsent advice to the King to leave the field. 
The gallantry of the Irish Brigade in the French service wrested the 
laurel from the obstinate valour of the English, who were finally com- 
pelled to retire. The bad generalsbip of the Duke of Cumberland, the 
cowardice of the Dutch, who ran away, und the tardy advance of the 
Austrians, completed the disaster. The Lord Mark Kerr here mettioned 
was a good, but eccentric officer, and a terrible duellist. His debut was 
very remarkable. He was a lad of slight, effeminate appearance, and 
apparently void of spirit. His father, the Marquis of Lothian, when 
he brought him upto London to join his regiment, the Coldstream 
Guards, requested the Colonel, who was his particular friend, to watch 
over him, to see that he submitted to no improper liberties, and to in- 
struct him in the way he should go, in case he had the misfortune 
to beinsulted. Those were the days of hard drinking, ‘‘ prodigious 
swearing,” according to my Uncle Toby, and much brutality of man- 
ners. 

The pacific young scion of nobility soon became a butt at the mess, a 
stock: peg to bang their practical jokes on, until, at last, a captain of 
some year’s standing, actually threw a glass of wine in his face. He 
still said nothing, but quietly wiped his face with his pocket- handker- 
chief, and took no further notice. The Colonel thought it was high 
time to interfere, and invited him to breakfast, tete-a-tete, on the fol- 
lowing morning, at nine o'clock. Lord Mark arrived punctually, ate 
his breakfast with perfect composure, and spoke but little. At length 
the Commanding Officer broke ground :— 

‘* Lord Mark,” said he, ‘I must speak to you on rather a delicate 
subject, but as your father's friend, I am compelled to waive ceremony. 
Captain L——,, yesterday evening, publicly passed an affront on you, 
= both your honour and the credit of the regiment require you to 
notice. 

-, eet do you think, Sir, I ought to do» quietly inquired Lord 
ark. 

‘Call on him for an explanation,” rejoined the Colonel. 

“It is, I fear, rather too late for that,” replied the young Ensign; 

* “From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow.”— Dr. Johnson. 
This is, to a considerable extent, a poetic exaggeration. His mind was shaken at 
intervals by the effects of palsy ; but he was not a drivelling dotard- He was only 
seven'y two when he died. It isa remarkable contrast that Marlborough had at- 
tained the ripe age of fifty-two before he won his first great victory, Blenheim ; 
whi'e Wellington terminated his unmatched career, with the crowning glory of 
Waterloo, at the vigorous manhoud of forty six. Napoleon, the Marquis of Angle 
sea, and Marshal Soult, were also of the same age ; all four born in the year 1769. 
Cwsar wept at thirty five, to think that he had done nothing at an age, prior to 








the baron had only been struck on the shoulder, and the wound was 


which Alexander had conquered half the world, 
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*T shot him at eight this morning, and if you will take the trouble of 
looking out of the front window, you will see him on a shutter!” 

‘“* A thousand pardons, my dear youre friend,” said the Colonel. 
shall never again presume to meddle in your private affairs ; 
understand thoroughly how to regulate them.” 

Lord Byron sings in ‘* Childe Harold,” in imperishable verse, how 
the so-called Convention of Cintra was negotiated in the palace of the 
Marquis of Marialva, at that place; and the ingenious author of the 
‘‘ Diary of an Invalid,” improving on the story, detected on the table 
the stains of ink, spilt by Junot on the occasion. The accurate Napier 
(** Peninsular War”) destroys both fables, by showing to a demonstra. 
tion, that the preliminaries, details, and all particulars connected with 
the treaty, were discussed and arranged at a‘distance of twenty miley 
from Cintra, and had no more connection with the abode of the Marquis 
of Marialva, than the imaginary Promontory of Noses, to which the 
traveller on the dun-coloured mule, with the huge proboscis, was bound, 
in Sterne’s indecent rhapsody. 

Bernard, in his ‘‘ Retrospections of the Stage,” informs us, that the 
Earl Conyngham of his time, a Sag» Peeeage ogee nobleman, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of theatricals, and one of his most distinguished pa- 
trons, told him, in conversation, that he remembered, in his early days, 
seeing Garrick and Quin play Cassius and Brutus in Julius Cesar, and 
described the effect of the quarrel scene, by this powerful image :— 
* Quin resembled a solid three- decker, lying quiet, and scorning to fire: 
but with the evident power, if put forth, of sending its antagonist to 
the bottom. Garrick, a frigate ranning round it, attempting to grap- 

le, and every moment threatening an explosion that would destroy 

oth” The description is graphic ; distinguishing well the character- 
istic styles of the two great theatrical leviathans ; and the anecdote is 
too racy to be lost. Accordingly, Galt in his * Life of Quin,” reite- 
rates it on the faith of Bernard. But the whole story is imaginary.— 
Bernard compiled his ** Reminiscences” at seventy, and Lord Conyng- 
ham probably prattled to him when equally ancient. Age excuses and 
accounts for lapses of memory and confusion of incidents. Garrick and 
Quin, during the only season when they appeared together (at Covent- 
garden in 1746, 1747), never performed in Julius Cesar, nor did Gar- 
rick ever enact Cassius in his life. He once thought of doing so, had 
the part copied by the prompter, and transcribed the character from 
Bayle, with his own hand. But he gave up the idea, and abandoned 
the production of the play. Perhaps he threw away an opportunity. 
Cassius would have well suited his fiery, expressive, animated style ; 
his habitual rapidity and vehemence of action in scenes of passion. He 
never willingly assumed the Roman costume, for which his figure 
wanted altitude, and he was but coldly received in Virginius,* in a new 
tragedy by Crisp, and alsoin Mark Antony, in his own and Capell’s 
adaptation of Shakspeare’s dntony and Cleopatra, Crisp’s tragedy of 
Virginia was repeated eleven times, and Antony and Cleopatra only 
six. 

Galt’s ‘‘ Lives of the Players” are well supplied with errors and mis- 
applied anecdotes, evidently compiled in a hurry, and from insufficient 
materials. Splenetic and opinionative, without much original thought, 
or elegance of diction, he says (** Life of Garrick”), that in 1748, Gar- 
rick brought out Venice Preserved at Drury-lane, with the advantage 
of Quin in Pierre ; but he falling ill, Barry became his substitute, and 
did not equal him in the character Where did he pick up this infor- 
mation? Quin was never engaged under Garrick’s management at 
Drury-lane, neither did they ever appear together in Venice Preserved. 
They were going to do so, during the rivalship at Covent-garden, for 
Quin’s benefit, but Garrick then declined undertaking Jaffier, on the 
score of ill-health. Davies (‘* Life of Garrick”) says Garrick refused 
to act Pierre with Barry in 1748. “TI will not,” says Roscius, ‘ bully 
the monument.” The anecdote dies of itself, as Barry did not act Jaffier 
in London for several years after, when Garrick had long given up the 
part of Pierre. All these facts, as I have corrected them, are tested by 
the series of play-bills preserved in the British Museum, and corrobo- 
rated by Genest, in an extremely correct account of the English Stage, 
from 1660 to 1850, collected almost entirely from authentic files of 
printed bills. Murphy is even careless enough to assert that in the 
Orphan Quin acted Sciolto, and Garrick, Chamont. They never acted 
in this play together, neither does it contain any such character as 
Sciolto, which belongs to the Fair Penitent. It is necessary to be as 
cautious in swallowing light literary food, as in physical diet. All 
these voluntary errors, we have here selected from a host of others, are 
unpardonable. A mere joke, or a table-story, may sometimes Py s 
muster bm doubtful authority. Se non 2 vero, é ben trovato, as 44> 
Italian proverb reconciles apocryphal witticisms; but whe-e matters 
of fact are concerned, ‘‘ there is no reason” (says Gengst) ‘“* why the 
history of the stage should not be written with the same accuracy as 
the history of England.” Certainly, none whatever; and when com- 
pared with some bistories of England, of average reputation, neither 
may bear more semblance to truth than the horrible decoctions usually 
retailed as port and sherry, bear to the produce of the noble vintages 
they so foully misrepresent. 

Galt gravely asserts that Henderson and Miss Farren appeared at 
the Haymarket in Shylock, and Miss Hardcastle, on the 10th of June, 
1776—two long comedies on the same evening. They appeared succes- 
sively on the 10th and 11th of June in that year. He retails, too, some 
very stale anecdotes of Quin, which have figured by prescription in 
many jest-books. Among others, the well-known story of how he and 
Garrick were only able to get one chair between them on a wet night. 
‘Give me the chair,” growled Apemantus, ‘‘and thrust little Davy 
into the lantern.” But he halts there, and omits the ready rejoinder 
of Garrick. which forms the point and climax—‘‘I shail be proud to 
give Mr. Quin light in anything” He also fathers on Quin a pungent 
repartee of much later date, undoubtedly belonging to Dr. Johnson, 
and which loses all its character when taken from the rightful owner 
—‘* Come, old gentleman, ’ said a gay and flippant red-coat, “lay aside 
your gravity and ponderous wisdom for once, and say, what would you 
give to be as young and merry asI am?” “Sir,” replied the sage, ** I 
would almost consent to be as foolish.” As we have abstracted from 
Quin’s budget a sample which does not belong to him, let us square ac- 
counts, by giving him one in place of it, really his own, and which we 
believe has never before appeared in print. During one of his annual 
visits to Devonshire, for the double purpose of relaxation, and gorging 
on John Dory, he stopped at an inn where he had no expectation of 
being bled unmercifully. With this idea he gave them carte blanche, 
and fed full on the fat of the land. But when he called for his bill, the 
exorbitance of the charges deprived him of his breath and temper to- 
gether. He, however, paid it with a heavy growl, and stepped into his 
chaise. In those daysit was next to impossible to travel a hundred 
miles in England, or any high-road,without being laid under contribu- 
tion by the gentleman of the pad. Just as the postilions were driving 
off, Quin called to them to stop—let down the window, end beckoned 
the landlord over to him, who was standing at his door, bowing and 
cringing with profound servility. ‘‘ You may as well,” said Quin, 
*« give me the pass-word, before I start!” ‘*The pass-word, Sir! what 
pass-word ?” ‘Why the pass-word, {to be sure, that in case I should 
be stopped on the road, they may know | have been robbed already !” 

Sir Jobn Hawkins, in a ** Life of Dr. Johnson,” which nobody reads 
now, @ collection of heavy anecdotes, carelessly strang together. says, 
that when Garrick was proposed a member, on the formation of * the 
Club,” the Doctor objected, saying, ‘the fellow will disturb us by his 
buffooneries ;” and quoted Pope’s line, let us enjoy ourselves, ‘ un- 
elbow'd by a gamester, pimp, or player.” According to this authority 
Garrick was never elected. Now, although there is some founda- 
tion for the story as to Dr. Johnson making the objection named at first, 
he afterwards withdrew it, and warmly seconded the nomination of 
Garrick, who remained for many years, until his death, one of their 
most brilliant members. We could multiply these “errata” until they 
become interminable as a suit in Chancery in the last century; but we 
have already tired the patience of our readers, and hear more than 
one exclaim, ‘‘ my worthy ex-manager, your are perpetrating /e/o d? 
se. You promise us an olio of anecdotes, and preludise by invalidating 
their currency.”’ Gently! most indulgent public! Remember there 2re 
exceptions to every general rule, and we hope to form a brilliant one ip 
the present instance. As old Verdun, the butler, in Lovers’ Vows: 
when asken if he has not some ¢rue verses, replies indignantly, “ °): 
my verses are true ;” so are we prepared to show, that all our forth- 
coming ‘‘ notitia” have an authentic pedigree, and may be genealogi- 
cally traced. . 

The Italian historian, Gregorio Leti, who came to reside in Engian: 
during the reign of Charles II., soon began to employ himself in col- 
lecting materials for an Anecdotal History of the Court of the Merry 
Monarch. The subject was fertile in incident, but likely to be very 


t Marphy says that Garrick carried the play through by one everpowering 
point, and electrified the audience by the intense manner in which he replied to 
Appius, in these two simple words, “Thou traitor!” Similar effects are of rer 
occurrence with modern audiences; but it is true, we have few Garricks, Mur 
phy’s Life is not to be received as an authority. Crisp, in his tragedy, makes 
Appius propose to marry Virginia. 
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ubstance. The King, observing him one day at a 
By hve his book went on; “for,” said his Ma jesty, “1 
tand you intend to deal largely in anecdotes of the English Court ; 
waders e there be no offence.” * Sire,” answered the Italian, ‘I will 
pe hi t I can, and will be as careful as possible; but if a man were as 
as By Solomon, he could hardly publish historical anecdotes without 
be 2's ° bane offence.” ‘* Why, then,” retorted Charles, ‘do you be as 
DS og Solomon; write proverbs, and leave history and anecdotes 
wee 5 It would have been well for Leti had he followed this sound 
aivice from one of whom it is recorded, in a well-known epigram, that 
“ - never said a foolish thing.” But he followed his own bent instead. 
d published his book under the title of ** Teatro Britannico.’ It gave 
= Feira eous offence, and raised such aclamotr about his ears, that 
beg Ao ordered to quit the kingdom, which he forthwith did, and be- 
ret himself to Amsterdam, where he died in 1701. This same Gre- 
orio Leti, however defective as a chronicler, is entitled to the praise 
of a most industrious labourer, in more fields than one. He boasted 
that for twenty consecutive years, without intermission, he presented 
the world annually, with achild and a volume. As a writer of his- 
tory, his anthority is nought. His works of this class are too much 
overloaded with error and fiction to rank above ingenious romances. 
But many of his anecdotes are infinitely piquant and amasing ; in all 
robability they are founded on truth, which may account for their 
iog 80 ill-received. All compilers and retailers of anecdotes par- 
ticularly personal ‘* Ana,” should continully keep an eye on the caution 

which Leti neglected. . 
In Voltaire’s Tragedy of Merope, the successful soldier and usurping 
monarch, Poliphonte, justifies his position and pretensions in the fol- 

lowing emphatic sentences :— 
‘Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux— 
Qui sert bien son pays, n’a pas besoin d’aieux : 
Je crois valoir au moins les rois qae jai vaincus !’’* 


Napoieon was very fond of quoting these lines indirect application to his 
own career. The Parisian pit adopted the same view, and whenever the 
passage was repeated on the stage, more particularly if he happened to be 

resent, they rose en masse, and acknowledged the identification with 
tumultuous wavings of hats and handkerchiefs, and reiterated shouts of 
« Vive l’Empereur !’ The Emperor bowed again and again, and all aban 
doned themselves to a furor of excitement for several minutes. A sober 
Eoglishman cannot conceive the frenzy of a French parterre under such 
circumstances In 1814,soonafterthe abdication of Fontainebleau, and 
during the first occupation of Paris by the Allies, while Louis X VIII. was 
yet ‘le desiré,” and before he had merged into *‘l’inevitable,” he came in 
full state, on one particular evening, to the Theatre Frangais. The play 
commanded happened to be Merope. The director recollected the inap- 
propriate passage. The actor of Poliphonte (it was either Lafont or 
St. Prix) was instructed to cut the lines out altogether. He felt him- 
self in ** @ fix,” as Jonathan phrasesit. It was more than probable the 
audience would perceive the omission, and insist on the speech. He 
had been a pensioner and favourite of the ex-Emperor, so he determin- 
ed to have his fling, let the consequences be what they might. He kept 
his own counsel, and when the time arrived, instead of obeying orders, 
he advanced boldly to the footlights, looked the pit full in the face, and 
enunciated the interdicted sentiments with unusual point and empha- 
sis. There was a momentary pause. The house was crowded by a 
heterogeneous mass—Royalists uud Imperialiscs, French, Austrians, 
Russians, Prussians, and English travellers, who had rushed madly 
over, on the first opening of the Continent. All appeared taken by sur 
prise. They drew a long breath, and then, in another moment, there 
arose, not a shout, but a yell of ‘* Vive l’'Empereur,” in which the 
greater portion of the house joined, as if carried away beadlong by an 
impulse they could not resist. The English, and some of the other for- 
eigners present, stared at one another, and wondered what would come 
next. In the meantime, Louis the Unwieldly, and suite, scuttled out 
of the royal box, and retired to an ante-room. The manager ordered 
the curtain to be dropped, and the performance was suspended. In less 
than five minutes a formidable posse of gens d’nrmes cleared the pit, 
who were the greatest offenders, and closed the doors. About ten min- 
utes’ i: terval elapsed, when they were opened again, and a fresh audi- 
ence admitted. ‘he Royal party returned, a little crest-fallen; the 
curtain drew up a second time, the offending Poliphonte was escorted 
to the Conciergerie, his p!ace supplied by a substitute, and all went on 
to the end as if no interruption had occurred. The next day none of 
the journals ventured to mention the circumstance, which off 
withowg comment or consequence, apparently unknown to ali except 
the audience then and there assembled, of which total the writer form- 
ed an insignificant unit. They certainly do, or did, get over exciting 
incidents in France with wonderful ease and nonchalance. Take, for 
example, a public execution, whivh drives the usually placid Bull into 
a state of intoxicating curiosity, which unfits him for rational business 
for at least twenty-four hours. In France, a guillotine is quietly erec- 
ted in the market-place over night. Nobody taxes much notice of itin 
the morning. The usual frequenters are there, preparing for their or- 
dinary avocations. The patient, as they call the criminal, is brought 
out, a few minutes suflice for all preliminaries, the ceremony is gone 
through, a little sawdust is sprinkled, the cart drives away, the ill- 
looking machine disappears, and in a quarter of an hour the proceed. 
ings of the day go on as if nothing had interfered. 

Not long after the occurrence of the incident above related, when 
Louis X VIII. happened to be again at the theatre, an orange was thrown 
on the stage from the pit, apparently hollow, with a folded paper ap- 
pearing from theinside. The actor near whom it fell was vociferously 
called on to take up the orange, and read the paper. He did so, open- 
ed the paper, which contained a louis d’or, and read aloud the follow- 
ing inscription, ‘‘ Prenez le Louis, et jetez L’ecorce.” Keep the Louis, 
and throw away the rind, or Corsican, as applied to Napoleon. On this 
occasion the Bourbon fever was in the ascendant; the audience took 
the allusion, and cheered with all becoming loyalty. The French are 
much happier, quicker, and neater than we are in such pointed, epi- 
grammatic sentences, to which their easy language adapts itself with 
more grace than the unbending Saxon wiil permit. A new actor from 
Brussels was making a wearisome debut in Paris to a yawning audience, 
when he paused in a soliloquy, on this unlucky line, “* Dans cet embar- 
Fas, quel parti doisje prendre?’ A wag in the pit settled the question, 

y answering, before he could proceed, ‘* Prenez la Poste, et retournez 
en Flandre.” Another time, Le Kain, the great tragic actor, in one of 
his favourite charactere, addressed his confidant (who, in the memory 
of the oldest play-goer, had never appeared in a change of costume,) as 
follows, in the language of the author :— 


‘* Enfin, apres dix ans d’ absence je te revois, Arbate !” 


Here he was interrupted by a voice, from the front of the house, which 
exclaimed :— 


Dans le méme habit, et avec la méme cravate.” 
(Dublin University Mag. 


objectionable 
levee, 


OYSTERS. 


The piece below we consider one of the most perfect parodies in the English 
language. Itis an obvious imitation of Lamb's Essays of Elia, and successfully 
catches some of the happiest and most characteristic features of that great origin- 
al. Itappeared several years ago in the Lilerary Record and Journal, publish. 
ed by the Linnean Association of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, and is 
from the pen of a merchant in Baltimore, whese declining health compelled him 
to abandon a literary and professional life, which his fine talents would have 
adorned.— Winchester Republican. 

“If the man who oysters cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
’Tis a proof that he would rather 
Have an oyster than his father—"’ 
And what if he would? 


My friend, hast thou well considered the matter, 


itic iohi 
4n irre critically weighing 


h proachable oyster against parental——dogmatism ? Or art thou, 
aply, a denizen of some inland region, as of some nether world, where- 
—_ & visible oyster hath never penetrated? If so, thou mayest ad- 
thin my impiety, while I, being full of oysters, would pity, not scorn, 

ine ignorance. Abide in thy bigotry, nor ever stray to the sea- 
pert for this food is sweeter than the lotus of Homer, and be that 
Soot thereof shall straightway forget his kin and his Western 


Oysters! 


“Sweets, which he who sings them knows.” 


: Sole pure and undefiled 
creature, in a world corrupted and accursed ! pu 





thou art like beauty, ‘adorned the most when unadorned.” Thou art 
thy only parallel. Salsifa is but a melancholy souvenir of oyster: 
there is no substitute. 

Other poets may praise their beds of acanthus, of roses, or of down ; 
as for me, if I 

“ Knew myself to build the lofty rhyme,” 

my theme should be beds of oysters! Let garlands of Kali, Aphrodite 
the Ocean-queen’s laurel, crown his brow, who jilted the fresh-water 
maids of Helicon, and sang to the Nereids of the deep the ** Loves of 
Oysters””—an everlasting chorus to their epithalamiam! 

Doubt not, ye corseted and whalebone-tortured damsels, if the oyster 
in his pearly palace can love; for he is nearly all heart. Doubt not, ye 
who pride yourselves in the antiquity of your blood, whether he ought 
to share your honours ; for consider, that though you could trace your 
ancestry back to Adam, yet the first oyster was created before the 
first man. 

Good reader, I challenge thy experience, ifthe deglutition of this ex- 
quisite creature doth not awaken within thee all the goodness and meek- 
ness and sweetness of thy nature or of his? And is not that a 
moral meat which hath such power with lapsed humanity? Js it not 
** angels” food? What more could the gods themselves desire, unless it 
bea sort of patent self opening oyster, warranted to keep in any cli- 
mate? I can refuse no man money or service, when I feel the grace of 
the oyster within me: he cooleth my choler, he dissolveth my pride, he 
disremembereth me of my misfortunes, he maketh my face to shine, he 
whispereth to my soul like the friendliest of friends. 

I am naturally a lover of all womankind, nay, I adore them ; but-—— 
dost thou inquire ‘* but what ?” 

Think of it, reader! Isuggest no common oysters. I adduce the 
large, semilucent oyster of York River, or the sweet striated Pongo- 
teague. Behold him in bis shell of dazzling pearl, beautiful and tender 
and innocent as a sleeping angel, and dost thou catch that errant 
odor, so subtle, yet so divine? Yes, reader, I love the women, but say, 
entre nous, don’t you think the oyster is somewhat——if it be ever so 
little ? 

But the sex isin arms; and shallI see thee, O oyster! annihilated ? 
Say, then, what oyster was ever a termagant—a virago—a shrew? 
Did oysters eat the forbidden fruit? Did they fire Troy? The thingis 
obvious. Let woman rejoice in the prerogative of serving the friend 
of man, and man her friend. 
** But have they souls ?” 
Reader, I knownot; neither dost thou : nevertheless I shall hold my 
own opinion without controversy. If they have, those souls either 
leave them, when they descend into the dark tomb of our stomachs, or 
else they are absorbed into our own spirits. Take they their flight? 
They need no ‘‘ pax vobiscum’”’ from such as me: I envy their apothe- 
osis. Do they take the other horn of thedilemma? Happy mortal 
that I am, to have imbibed so many myriads of such sinless souls. 

I have sat down in the oysterless regions of the West, and remem- 
bered the oyster-pots of my home. I thought of the sphenoidal shell, 
the Oysters Coat of Arms, then contemplated the King of Spain, upon 
my last pillar dollar; and 0! how gladly would I have exchanged the 
silver for the pear]—the ‘‘ Carolus Dei gratia” for the.Ostrea Dei gra- 
tia! And when I dreamed, I was ever in Baltimore; the streets rang 
again with the musical cry of Old Moses ; the tureen smoked —— 
‘To live is but to dream”—with a difference. 

No man curseth the oyster; for out of his mouth proceedeth blessing 
only. He is disallowed of no man. Grahame courteth his smiles, 
Thomson preferreth him even to Lobelia. Priessnitz owns him as his 
aquatic ally, and even Hahnemann, who waged war upon the coffee- bean 
—even he blesseth the innocent oyster. The Catholic knoweth well 
on fast days that this meat is not flesh; to call it fish were an abomin- 
ation. The Son of Temperance himself will swallow his six dozen,— 
only touch not a thimble full of ale! P.G.S8. 














Kwpevial Parliament. 


THR CRYSTAL PALACE, 


House of Lords, Tuesday, March 30. 


Lord CAMPBELL begged to put a question to the noble Earl opposite 
on the subject of the Crystal Palace. He need not again repeat his sin- 
cere admiration of that structure, and of Sir Joseph Paxton, its immor- 
tal author, but he was anxious to know the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the building. 

The Earl of DERBY said the Government had taken into considera- 
tion the report of the commissioners lately appointed toinquire into the 
subject, and they had come to the conclusion that, the beautiful struc- 
ture having accomplished all the objects for which it was intended, the 
contractors should now be called upon to remove it. (Hear.) 








THE EXPECTED DISSOLUTION. 

In reply to the Earl of Minto, the Earl of DERBY said it was a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the noble Earl to suppose that he (the Earl 
of Derby) had pledged himself to advise the dissolution of Parliament 
at or within any specific period, or that the ensuing session of the new 
Parliament was to be followed by an almost immediate prorogation. 
What he had stated was, that he believed the autumn shoald not pass 
away without the new Parliament having an opportunity of discussing 
various questions of importance, and that he thought it expedient that 
those questions should be decided before the ordinary period of assem- 
bling Parliament in 1853. 

THE BURMESE WAR. 


Monday, April 5 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH, in moving for papers explanatory of 
the grounds of the hostilities with Ava, dwelt upon the false position 
in which the occupation and annexation of that territory would place 
the Gover.ment of India, and upon che prejudicial and probably tatal 
effect which even the most complete success in the war would produce 
upon both the civil and military service. 

The Earl of DERBY vindicated the conduct of the Governor. General, 
who, he said, was not less anxious than the noble Lord himself to avoid 
the accession of a lai ge increase of territory in that quarter. He hoped 
the House would be satisfied, that as on the one hand there had been no 
desire toincur the responsibility and hazard a war, soon the other 
hand the measures of the Government had been so prompt and ready as 
to lead toa very reasonable expectation that the hostilities with the 
Burmese Empire would be of no very long duration.—The motion was 
agreed to. sas 
FOREIGN REFUGEES. 

Lord BEAUMONT moved for the production of further correspon- 
dence on this subject, and called their Lordship’s attention to the pa- 
pers relating to it already laid onthe table. The right of asylum in 
this country grant ed to foreigners who had lost their own was not only 
an honour to this nation, but was a source of safety to those Govern- 
ments whence they had escaped; and he trusted the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary would at once declare whether they were prepared 
to abide by what had been the invariable policy of England in this res- 
pect. His Lordship also directed attention to the expulsion of the Free 
Church (Scotch) ministers from Pesth. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY said that he held, as a principle para- 
mount over all others, that the dignity of the Crown and the honour of 


the position which he had the honour to fill. He could assure their 
Lordships’ that he was determined to continue to political refugees the 
asylum afforded them by this country, so long as they respected its 
laws He explained that the circumstances of the expulsion of the Free 
Church ministers had been much oxeaiceees. 

After some observations from Lord GRANVILLE with regard to the 
correspondence which had pissed between himself and the Austrian 
Government, Lord BEAUMONT withdrew his motion. 


OFFICIAL SECRECY. 
Tuesday, April 6. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH referred to the publication of the 
orders issued to the commander of the Burmese expedition, and urged 
the necessity, for the safety of the army and the success of our arms, 
that the orders given to those in command should be kept secret. —The 
Earl of DERBY expressed his concurrence in the sentiments of the no- 
ble Earl on the subject. 

On the motion of the Earl of DERBY, the House then adjourned for 
the Eas:er holidays to Monday, the 19th instant. 


THE POOR-LAW COMMISSION. 
House of Commons, Monday, March 29. 











: Oyster ! thou art ever 

a. _ Like the sunbeam thou mayest pass through every change, thy 

- ry is the same The culinary flame may modify—nothing can im- 

tg thee. _The condiments of every clime may humbly minister to 

©, may diversify thy flavour; but after all. to my devoted heart, 
ns in. ttl tt ati ’ 

ny Tue tirst monarch was a successful soldier, He who serves his country well 


no need of ancestors ; and I think, at least 


€2uquered, »T am as good as the kings I have 


In reply to a question from Lord D. C. STUART, Sir J. TROLLOPE 
said it was the intention of the Government to bring in a Dill during 
the present session for the renewal of the Poor-law Commission for a 
limited period. 





the country were to be the first considerations of any person holding’ 


OFFICIAL SALARIES. 

Tuesday, March 80. 
Mr. PIGOTT asked the President of the Board of Trade, whether, in 
conformity with a motion he submitted to the House in session 1850, 
he has any intention of proposing a reduction in the salaries and wages 
aid in every department of the public service. (A laugh.) 

Mr. HENLEY had no hesitation in answering the question. It wag 
true that, in the execution of his duty, as a private member of the 
House, hetwo sessions ago raised the question ; but on that occasion 
he failed to obtain that amount of support he thought he had a right to 
look for, especially from those hon. gentlemen who now sat on the other 
side of the House. (Hear, hear.) e was told he remembered, that 
the Government of the day considered it more desirable to amalgamate 
various offices, and to increase the duties of the officers, rather than to 
reduce their salaries. This was the decision come to two years ago, 
and, considering himself bound by it, he did not propose to disturb it. 
(Hear, hear.) 


RESERVE FORCE OF COMMERCIAL STEAM MARINE. 


Mr. ANDERSON called attention to the report of the select commit- 
tee of 1849, appointed to inquire into the practicability of providing, 
by means of the commercial steam marine of the country, a reserve 
steam navy available for the national defence when required, and mov- 
ed the following resolution :—‘‘ That it is the opinion of this House, 
that, in order the better to provide for the public safety, to economise’ 
the public rescurces, and to preserve peace, it is desirable that mea- 
sures should be adopted with a view to render the commercial steam 
navy prom tly available for the national defence in case of emergency.” 
—Mr. MACKINNON seconded the motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD entered into a comparative statement of the naval 

forces of England, France, and Russia, deducing the inference that it 
might be difficult, if a powerful enemy were so disposed, altogether to’ 
prevent an invasion, and, that, therefore, a militia, or some other mili- 
tary force on shore, was necessary. The Admiralty already adopted in 
the mail packet contracts the principle of the resolution now proposed. 
All the vessels employed in that se: vice, to the number of 51 steamers 
—registering in the gross 53,243 tons—were by the terms of the agree- 
ment built tocarry guns, and to be available as war steamers, should it 
be necessary sc toemploy them. The board of Admiralty were further 
fully prepared to accede to the motion, reserving to themselves, how- 
ever, the management of the details of the plan ; but they desired sin- 
cerely to carry it into effect. The difficulty, however, was, that, as the 
navy estimates had passed, there was no fund at present for the pur- 


e. 
peCaptain SCOBELL adverted to the difficulty of an hostile force, how- 
ever strong, effecting a landing in this country, and urged that the Se. 
cretary to the Admiralty had shown that our fleet, if properly manned, 
was sufficient for the protection of our coasts, and that therefore the 
Militia Bill was unnecessary.—Admiral STEWART approved of the 
plan suggested, but considered a militia necessary.-—Captain HARRIS 
took the same view, but doubted whether there would not be consider- 
able difficulty in manning the proposed auxiliary naval force, should 
its services be wanted —Mr. HUME thought the Government had 
shown & wise discretion in adopting the motion; but advised it to judge 
of its own resources before it rushed intoengagements which might be 
very expensive, and which might also prove unnecessary.--Mr. COW- 
PER expressed his gratification that the motion had been acceded to. 
—The motion was accordingly agreed to. 
THE MILITIA FRANCHISE. 

Monday, April 5. 


Colonel ROMILLY asked the Home Secretary whether he intended 
to give the franchise to soldiers in the regular army. snd to sailors in 
the Royal navy, as well as to militia men.— Mr. WALPOLE said it was 
not his intention to press the clause in the Militia Bill giving a vote 
for the country to every man who had served for two years in the mi- 
litia. He had consulted with his colleagues, who found so many diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out the object, that he had determined 
to give it up. rr 

NEW ZEALAND. 
In reply to a question from Mr. Mangles, Sir J. PAKINGTON said 
that it was the intention of the Government immediately after Easter, 
to introduce a bill with a view to confer representative institutions 
upon New Zealand. —— 
» MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 
Mr. OSBORNE, in reference to what he regarded as the anomalous 
position of Ministers, demanded from them a somewhat more explicit 
declaration than had as yet been given with respect to their future pol- 
icy, and of the measures they intended to introduce. The explanation 
and counter- explanation given in the one House and in the other show- 
ed the inconvenience of a Prime Minister not being a» member of the 
House of Commons. Explanation No 4, made on the previous Fri- 
day night by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, left things much in 
the same state as they were on the 15th of March. The promise to in- 
troduce such measures only as were necessary for the good government 
of the country, was taking a very large latitude; and since the cele- 
brated Newcastle questioning in the other House, it was impossible to 
say what measures might not be considered necessary. or how long the 
dissolution would be delayed. The conduct of Ministers, who had 
pocketed the supplies on the faith of their first promise to dissolve 
at the earliest possible moment, partook more of the cunning of the 
cock pit than the open defiance of the tilt-yard; more of the peculiar 
prudence of Newmarket Heath, than the chivalry of Flodden Field. 
The delay was evidently for election purposes. Even now they were 
gving about canvassing as ‘* res to Protectionists.” ‘The farmers, 
confiding as they were, and even the British ship owners, must all be 
surprised when they read the member for Scarborough’s (Mr. G. F. 
Young) address—that he did not want to go back to the Utopian doc- 
trines of Corn Laws or Navigation Laws, but that all he wanted was 
modification. He called on Ministers, as they valued their own char- 
acter, to declare their policy plainly, both in regard to England and 
Ireland, at the earliest possible moment to go to the coun‘ry upon it. 

Lord J. MANNERS said the Government had nothing to say beyond 
what it had already communicated to both Houses of Parliament. Upon 
that statement the Government took its stand ; and when the proper time 
came, it would be quite prepared to appeal with confidence to the coun- 
try. Those hon. gentlemen who where dissatisfied with these state- 
ments, instead of interruptiog the public business, should at once take 
some steps to bring the matter at issue to a point. P 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought the noble Lord was quite right on this point; 
and, were he the leader of & party in the House, he would lose no time 
in bringing the matter to an issue. He must say that the Government 
had obtained power upon false pretences; they had obtained it by the 
profession of one set of principles, and they now sought to retain it by 
shrinking from carrying out those principles. He reminded the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the bitter sarcasm with which he had fasten- 
ed on Sir Robert Peel, night after night, hunting him even to his grave, . 
for adopting @ course of action precisely similar to that which the right: 
hon. gentleman was himself pursuing. 

Mr. ADDERLEY defended the Government from the attacks of Mr. 
Roebuck, which be contended were inconsistent with each other. 

Mr. VILLIERS said it was his intention to bring the question to an 
issue by @ motion in that House, and had only abandoned that inten- 
tion on finding that the Earl of Derby had admitted in another place 
that the majority of the House of Commons was against his Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. HENLEY said the Government was asked by the Free-traderg. 
what they meant todo? To which he would reply, by asking what it 
was they wanted? Whatever they might pretend to say, the electoral 
body throughout the country perfectly understood the policy of the 
Gover::ment, which was expressed in language not to be mistaken. 

Mr. S. HERBERT said the question of Free Trade must be settled by 
a future Parliament after an appeal to the country. For his own part, 
he adhered to his former opinions, and would not admit even of their 
modification, if he could help it. Thus avowing his sentiments to the 
fullest extent upon the policy of the Government of Sir R. Peel, he was 
not at all afraid cf an appeal to the country upon the subject. 

After some observations from Mr. Moore, Sir J. Tyrrell, Mr. Newde- 
gate. Sir R. H. Inglis, and Mr. P. Howard, the subject dropped. 


THE RIVER PLATE. 

Tuesday, April 6. 
Mr. M. GIBSON put a question on the subject of our relations with 
Brazil and the free navigation of the River Plate and its tributaries. 
The CHANCELLOR of the BXCHEQUER explained, that within 24 
hours after the fall of Rosas, communications had been opened with the 
French Government for the purpose of securing those commercial ad- 
vantages which that event opened up a prospect of obtaining. The 
Chevalier St. John and Sir Charles Hotham were about to goon 3 joint 
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mission for the purpose of negotiating for the opening of the free navi- 

ion of the waters of the Plate. In reply tos further question he 
added, that the British envoy would touch at Rio for the purpose of 
opening friendly communication with the state of Brazil. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. , 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER gave notice that on the 
19th Mr. Herries would move the Committee on Indian Affyirs. On 
the 23rd the Militia Bill would be proceeded with, which, with the 
estimates, was to be the continuous business, interrupted only by any 
questions of yreat urgency, such as the financial statement, until they 
were disposed of. 











ee 
THE LOSS OF H. M. STEAMER “ BIRKENHEAD.” 

The following remarkable letter from Capt. Wright of the 91st. Reg't. 

to the Commandant of Cape Town gives copious particulars of this most 


disastrous occurrence. 

au Simon’s Bay, March 1, 1852. 

Sir,—It is with feelings of the deepest regret that I have ro announce 
to you the loss of Her Majesty’s steamer Birkenhead, which took place 
on 8 rock about two and a half or three miles off Point Danger, at 2 
a.m., 26th February. 

The sea was smooth at the time, and the vessel was steaming at the 
rate of eight and a half knots an hour. She struck the rock, and it 
penetrated through her bottom just aft of the foremast, The rush of 
water was so great that there is no doubt that most of the men in the 
lower troop deck were drowned in their hammocks. The rest of the 
men and all the officers appeared on deck, when Major Seaton called 
all the officers about him and impressed on them the necessity of pre- 
serving order and silence among the men. He directed me to take and 
have executed whatever orders the commander might give me. Sixty 
men were immediately put on to the chain pumps on the lower after- 
deck, and told off in three reliefs ; 60 men were put on to the tackles of 
the paddlebox boats, and the remainder of the men were brought on to 

» 80 as to ease the fore part of the oie. She was at this time 

relllog heavily fhe commander ordered the horses to be pitched out 
the port way, and the cutter, to be got ready for the women and 
children, who had all been collected under the poop awning. As soon 
as the horses were got over the side, the women and children were 

; into the cutter, and under charge of Mr. Richards, master’s as- 
sistant, the boat then stood off about 150 yards. Just after they were 
out of the ship the entire bow broke off at the foremast, the bowsprit 
going up in the air towards the fore topmast, and the funnel went over 
the side, carrying away the starboard paddlebox and boat. The pad. 
dle-box boat capsized when being lowered. The large boat in the cen- 
tre of the ship could not be got at. 

It was about 12 or 15 minutes after she struck that the bow broke 
off. The men then all went up on the poop, and in about five minutes 
mere the vessel broke in two, crosswise, just abaft the engine room, and 
the stern part immediately filled and went down. A few men jumped 
pial ony before she did so, but the greater number remained to the last, 

so did every officer belonging to the troops. All the men I put on 

the tackles, I fear, were crushed when the funnel fell; and the men 

and officers below at the pumps could not I think, have reached the deck 

before the vessel broke up and went down. The survivors clung, some 
to the rigging of the mainmast, part of which was out of the water, and 

others got hold of floating pieces of wood. I think there must have been 
about 200 on the drift wood. I was on a large piece along with five 
others, and we picked up nine or 10 more. The swell carried the wood 

im the direction of Point Danger. As soon as it got to the weeds and 
breakers, finding that it would not support all that were on it, I jumped 

off and swam on shore; and when the others, and also those thet were 
on the other pieces of wood, reached the shore, we proceeded into the 
country, to try to find a habitation of any sort, where we could obtain 
shelter. Many of the men were naked, and almost all without shoes. 
Owing to the country being covered with thick, thorny bushes, our pro- 

ress was slow, but after walking till about 3 p. m., having reached 
and about 12, we came to where a waggon was outspanned, and the 
driver of it directed us to a small bay, where there is a hut of a fisher- 
man. The bay is called Stanford’s Cove. We arrived there about sun- 
get and as the men had nothing to eat I went on to a farm-house, about 
eight or nine miles from the Cove, and sent back provisions for that 
day. The next morning I sent another day’s provisions, and the men 
were removed up to a farm of Captain Smales’, about 12 or 14 miles up 
the country. Lieutenant Girardot, of the 43d, and Cornet Bond, of the 
12th Lancers, accompanied this party, which amounted to 68 men, in- 

18 sailors. 

I then went down to the coast, and during Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday I examined the rocks for more than 20 miles, in the hope of 
finding some men who might have drifted in. I fortunately fell in with 
the crew of a whale boat, that is employed sealing on Dyer’s Island I 
got them to take the boat outside the seaweed, while I went along the 
shore. The seaweed on the coast is very thick, and of immense length. 
so that it would have caught most of the drift wood. Happily, the boat 
picked up two men, and | also foundtwo. Although they were all much 
exhausted, two of them having been in the water 38 hours, they were 
all right the next day, except a few bruises. It was 86 hours on Sun- 
day afternoon when I left the coast since the wreck had taken place ; 
and as I had carefully examined every part of the rocks, and also sent 
the whale boat over to Dyer’s Island, I can safely assert that when I 


left there was not a living soul on the coast of those that had Seen on 


board the ill-fated Birkenhead. 


On Saturday I met Mr. Mackay, the Civil Commissoner of Caledon, 


and also Field-cornet Villiers. The former told me that he had ordered 


the men who had been at Captain Smales’ to be clothed by him, he 


having astore at his farm. Forty soldiers received clothing there. Mr. 


Mackay, the field-cornet, and myself, accompanied by a party of men 
brought down by Mr. Villiers, went along the coast as far as the point 
that runs out to Dyer’s Island, and all the bodies that were met with 
were interred. There were not many, however, and I regret to say it 
Five of the horses got to the shore, and 
One belonged to myself, one to Mr. 
Bond, of the 12th Lancers, and the other three to Major Seaton, of the 
74th, Dr. Laing, and Lieutenant Booth, of the 73d. I handed the 
horses over to Mr. Mackay, and he is to send them on to me here, so 


could be easily accounted for. 
were caught and brought to me. 


that they may be sold, and that I may account for the proceeds. 


On the 28th ot February Her Majesty's ship Rhadamanthus was 
geen off Sandford’s Cove; so I went down there, and found that Captain 
Bunce, the commander of the Castor frigate, had landed and gone up 
to Captain Smales’, to order the men down to the Cove so as to embark 
in the steamer to be conveyed to Simon’s Bay. On Sunday, when I 
was down on the coast, the field cornet told me that at a part where 
he and his men had been a few bodies were washed up and buried ; also 
afew boxes, which were broken in pieces and the contents strewed 


about the rocks. I then ceased to hope that any more were living, and 
came down to the Cove to join the other men. We arrived there at 
about 6 p. m. 


The order and regularity that prevailed on board, from the time the 
ship struck till she totally disappeared, far exceeded anything that I 
thought could be effected by the best discipline; and it is the more to 
be wondered at, seeing that most of the soldiers had been but & short 
Every one did as he was directed, and there was 
not & murmur oracry among them until the vessel made her final 
I could not name any individual officer who did more than 

All received their orders, and had them carried out, as if 
the men were embarking instead of going to the bottom; there was 
only this difference, that [ never saw any embarcation conducted with 


time in the service. 
plunge. 
on all 


80 little noise or confusion. 


L inclose a list of those embarked, distinguishing those saved. I think 


it is correct, except one man of the 91st, whose name I cannot find out 


The only means I had of ascertaining the names of the men of the differ- 
ent draughts, was by getting them from their comrades who are saved. 
You will see by the list inclosed, that the loss amounts to nine officers 
and 349 men. besides those of the crew; the total number embarked 
being 15 officers and 476 men (one officer and 18 men were disembarked 


in Simon’s-bay). 


Iam happy to say that all the women and children were put safely 
on board a schooner that was about seven miles off when the steamer 
was wrecked. This vessel returned to the wreck at about 3 pm. and 


took off 40 or 50 men that were clinging to the rigging, and then pro 
ceeded to Simon’s-bay. One of the ship’s boats, with the assistant 


surgeon of the vessel and eight men, went off, and landed about 15 
miles from the wreck. Had the boat remained about the wreck, or re- 


turned after landing the assistant surgeon on Point Danger—abdou 


which there was no difliculty—I am quite confident that nearly every 
man of the 200 who were on the drift wood might have been saved, for 
ster up here and there, where they had got in 

anded as soon as eight or nine were got into the 


they might have been 
among the weeds, and 


boat. Where most of the drift wood stuck in the weeds the distance 
to the shore was not more than 400 yards, and as, by taking a some- 
what serpentine course, I managed to swim in without getting foul of 
the rock, or being tumbled over by a breaker, there is no doubt the 
boat might have done so also. 

One fact I cannot omit mentioning. When the vessel was just about 
going down the commander called out, ** All those that can swim, Jump 
overboard and make for the boats.” Lieutenant Girardot and myself 
were standing on the stern part of the poop. We begged the men not 
| to do as the commander said, as the boat with the women must be 
swamped. JVot more than three made the attempt. i 
Oo Sunday evening, at 6 p.m., all the men who were at Captain 
Smales’, and the four I had with myself on the coast were embarked 
in boats and taken on board the Riadamanthus, and we arrived in 
Simon’s Bay at 3 a.m. on Monday, the lst of March; 18 of the meu 
are bruised and burnt by the sun, and the Commodore has ordered 
them into the Naval Hospital. The rest are all right, and 70 require 
to be clothed. I need scarcely say that everything belonging to the men 
was lost. **T have. &c, 

E. W. CU. Waiaurt, Capt, 91st Regt. 
Lieut.-Col. Ingleby, R. A , Commandant of Cape Town. 

P.S.—I must not omit to mention the extreme kindness and attention 
shown by Captain Smales’ to the men at his house; and by Captain 
Ramsden of the Lioness schooner, and his wife, to those taken on board 
his vessel. «BE. W. C. W.” 


The Birkenhead had arrived in Simon’s Bay on the 24th of February 
from England with reinforcements of troops for the Cape, consisting of 
the following draughts for the different regiments on the frontier :— 
2d (Queen's) Foot: Ensign Boyland and 51 privates.—6th Regiment : 
Ensign Mitford and 61 privates.—12th Lancers: Cornets Bond and 
Rolt and 6 privates.—12th Regiment; Lieut. 8. Fairclough and 71 pri- 
vates.—43d Light Infantry: Lieut. Girardot and 41 privates —45th, 
attached to 12th Foot: 4 privates.—60th Rifles, 2d Battalion: 41 pri- 
vates, attached to 91st Regiment.—73d Regiment : Lieut. Robinson and 
Boot, Ensign Lucas, and 71 privates —74th Regiment: Major Seaton, 
Ensign Russell, and 66 privates.—91st Foot: Captain Wright and 61 
privates.—Staff: 2 surgeons and 1 assistant surgeon.—Total —12 offi- 
cers, 472 rank and file, 2 surgeons, 1 assistant surgeon, 25 women, and 
31 children.—The women and children were landed forthwith, with the 
exception of those who were afterwards saved from the wreck.—Lieut. 
Fairclough, of the 12th, and Mr. Freshfield, clerk of the vessel, were 
also landed, and left behind sick at Simon’s Town.—The steamer pro- 
ceeded on her way to Algoa Bay and the Buffalo, at 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 25th. 


Oat of the 638 souls known to have been on board, 184 only were 
saved, leaving a terrible loss of 454. The army officers saved, it will 
be seen, were Capt. Wright, Lt. Girardot, Ensign Lucas, Cornet Bond, 
and Staff Surgeon Bowen. The Major Seaton who perished stands re- 
corded in this months’ Army List now before us as Lt. Col. of the 
74th Highlanders, having succeeded the late lamented Lt.-Col. For- 
dyce.—-We can only make room for a few other extracts connected with 
this melancholy event.—Cornet Bond, in a published letter, speaks of 


the ‘* greatest order and regularity ” prevailing —A non-commissioned 
officer says: 


‘Just at this time, the Birkenhead parting in two just before the 
engine, the fore part of the deck sunk with several people on it. 
Captain Salmond then gave orders to do the best they could to save 
their lives. The other cutter and the gig were then lying off, manred. 
Several men then jumped overboard and swam to the boats—the cap- 
tain standing on the poop, giving orders. Up to this time perfect or- 
der and discipline were observed—all the men quiet and steady, and 
obedient to orders.” * * * ‘The behaviour of the crew was admi- 
rable—all obedient to orders.” 


It will be observed that in Capt. Wright’s letter, Dr. Culhane, the 
Asst. Surgeon of the Birkenhead, figures very disereditably, and he has 
been stigmatised in the public papers. An uncle of his has published 
the following statement in the Times, purporting to be the Doctors’ 
own account, written home to his friends in England. 


I was one of the last who left the wreek. When the poop was on a 
level with the sea the captain said, ‘‘ Now, all you that can swim leave 
the ship.” I saw the captain in the mizen rigging about that time. I 
then determined to have a tug for it, took off my clothes, except my 
flannel jacket and my cap, and stood on the aftermost part of the poop, 
and remained on board about five minutes. I swam about for some 
time before I reached a small boat (the second gig); I hailed it, the 
men in the boat knew my voice, and took me in; it was then dark. 
We remained there for a short time to see if we could pick up any of 
the sufferers. The two cutters had then left; we followed, came up to 
them, and intended to try for a landing place as soon as light should 
appear. The first thing we saw was a schooner in the distance, to which 
we gave chase, but she gained wayon us. We then pulled towards the 
cutter, and got a few men to volunteer who eould pull well, to try to 
come up with the schooner, but she went on at a smacking pace. We 
had no sails. We then turned back, and tried to make the shore. When 
we reached it, the men had been pulling for ten hours, and had pulled 
50 or 60 miles since we had left the wreck. I thought the most expedi- 
tious way to render assistance would be to get here (Simon's Bay) as 
soon as posible, to send a steamer down, as the boat I was in was of lit. 
tle use on that coast. I rode as far as Cape-town (95 miles), leaving 
Port D’Urban at 4 o’clock p.m. the day of the wreck, and arriving at 
Cape-town at 9 o’clock the following morning. 


The Times of latest date contains the following brief but emphatic 
letter from Sir W. Napier. 


Sir,—Were.the late Ministry still in power we should doubtless have 
an official letter from Lord John Russell prating of * discretion,” and 
from Lord Grey a “ despatch” censuring Captain Wright for not sinking 
with his men ; but under the present Ministers, it may be hoped that 
the matchless chivalry of Captain Wright and Lieutenant Girardot, 
and the responding generous devotion of their men, who went down 
without a murmur rather than risk the safety of the women and chil- 
dren in the boats, will meet with some public honour and reward,— 
honour for the dead as well as the survivors; for surely the occasion 
was great, was noble, was good,—the heroism never surpassed! And 
it was not calculated,—there was no time for that; it was the strong 
fount of military honour gushing up from the heart. 

Yours respectfully, W. Napier, Lieut. -General. 


———_>—__—_ 


THE NEW RANGUON WAR. 


The able correspondent of the Times, writing from Bombay on the 
4th ult., gives the subjoined account of proceedings and preparations. 


Since the despatch of my last letter preparations have been made for 
prosecuting with the utmost promptitude and vigour the war which 
now seems inevitable with Burmah. It has been wisely determined to 
force the Burmese to terms before the setting in of the monsoon, and 
by the time this reaches England a flotilla of more than a dozen war- 
steamers, with 6,000 troops on board, will be in the Burmese waters 
for the purpose. 

It will be remembered that Lord Dalhousie had not reached Caleut- 
ta when the despatches regarding Commodore Lambert's first affair 
with the stockades arrived; they were consequently forwarded to him 
by express, and the steamer Fire Queen was kept in readiness to con- 
vey his further instructions concerning Burmese affairs to the commo- 
dore in the Irrawaddy—the Bengal Government in the meantime tak- 
ing only such steps as were necesssary for putting the frontier pro- 
vinces in a posture of defence. 

The Fire Queen left the Sandheads with the Governor-General’s de- 
spatches on the 25th of January, and reached the commodore off the 
Rangoon River on the 30th. The commodore immediately intimated to 
the Rangoon authorities that he should ascend the river in his frigate 
next morning as the bearer ofa fresh communication from the Gov.- 
General. Notwithstanding this intimation, the first stockade he passed 
the following day openeda heavy fire on the For, which killed one of 
her crew. The frigate returned the fire, but without stopping ber 
- | course, silencing the enemy’s guns, and setting the stockade on fire. 

The next stockade took warning by the fate of its neighbour; it open- 
ed a fire also, for the honour of the thing, but tock care to fire wide of 
the frigate; and the commodore therefore passed it Ly without notice. 
Two other of the stockades opened a fire on the steamer Tenasserim 
which followed the Fox a few hours after, and of which they did not 
appear to be in equal dread. She returned the fire of the first stockade 
with a few rounds of shot and shell, and with eight or ten rockets; the 
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sepeee set the work on fire, and it continued burning for about six 
ours. 

On arriving off the newly-erected fortifications which now occup 
the site of the late town of Rangoon, the commodore sent an officer and 
interpreter to the Governor with Lord Dalhousie’s letter. The terms 
offered in this communication have occasioned general surprise and some 
censure, on the ground that their extreme moderation would prevent 
British subjects whose goods have been confiscated and destroyed from 
obtaining avy compensation ; and would also, by being attributed by the 
Burmese to weakness, render an ultimate settlement more difficult. 

Their substance was, that if the Burmese Governor would apologizg 
for his insult to our flag, and pay the £900 previously demanded ag 
compensation for losses inflicted on two of the many British subjectg 
who have been pillaged at Rangoon, the Burmese ship should be re. 
stored, the blockade raised, and an agent from the Indian Government 
sent down. The reply was returned in the most insulting manner 
imaginable, by a dirty labourer in an equally dirty fishing canoe. The 
Burmese Governor took no notice whatever of Lord Dalhousie’s first 
two demands. He refused to negotiate at all with the commodore, but 
said that he would talk over the subject with any other agent the Indi. 
an Government sent down; and he is said to have remarked that the 
blockade did not ineonvenience them at all. In answer to a letter the 
commodore had sent him at the same time from himself, in'which he ex- 
pressed his surprise at having been fired at by the stockade while on 
his passage up the river (of which the Viceroy had been previously ad- 
vertised), in a diplomatic capacity, as the bearer of an answer from the 
Governor-General to a letter from the King of Ava, the Burmese Goy- 
ernor replied that he had given orders to the stockades to fire into any 
vessel daring to pass them without permission. The commodore re- 
joined, that he would utterly destroy by fire any stockade that fired at 
his frigate on her passage down the river. This threat had its effect, 
and the commodore returned to his anchorage off the mouth of the river 
without molestation. 

The appearance of the banks of the river at Rangoon is deseribed ag 
entirely changed. Not a vestige remains of the late town, Of the ma- 
terials of its brick and stone houses three large masonry forte have been 
erected, with ** most singular rapidity ;” they appear, it is said * very 
strong, and evidently mount some heavy guns’ The jungle and village 
near the great Dragon Pagoda have been entirely cleared away, and 
the building enclosed with a strong stoekade. Other stockades are 
everywhere being erected along the banks of the river. The main 
wharf of tne old town has been wurned into a battery of formidable ap- 
pearance, but is said to admit of being enfiladed. The news work alto- 
gether mount 100 guns, and an officer of the For writes to one of the 
Calcutta papers that ‘* Rangoon would now cost a few of the namber of 
their mess before it was taken ” 

On receiving the Rangoon Viceroy’s answer to their last overtures, 
the Supreme Government are said to have decided that all further ne- 
gotiation was out of the question. The Governor-General immedi- 
ately ordered a force consisting of Her Majesty’s 18th, the 40th Native 
Infantry, with another native corps and a company of European Artil- 
lery, to prepare for instant embarkation, and some steamers and trans- 
ports were hired for conveying these troops to Burmeh. 

Madras was ordered to send Her Majesty’s 51st, two Native Regi- 
ments, and three companies of European Artillery; the whole force, 
about 6,000 strong, will be under the command of General Godwin, who 
was actively engaged in the former Burmese war. Major Hugh Frazer 
goes as chief engineer. Orders were at the same time sent by the Gover. 
nor-General tothe Bombay Government to equip and despatch without 
delay all the war steamers they could spare, manned with their full war 
complement, and ready for immediate action. The squadron was on its 
way to touch at Fort St. George, and convey the Madras force thence 
to Burmah. The Bombay Government immediately decided on send- 
ing six steam-frigates—the Heroze, the Moozuffer, the Sesostris, the 
Berenice, the Medusa, and the Zenobia, the Semiramis, now in China, 
to join, if required, in theriver. The first four (three of them as large 
as the Atlantic steamships) were fully equipped and started from Bom- 
bay in four days after the order had been received ; the Zenodia, which 
was hourly expected with the English mail of the 20th of January, not 
having yet arrived, the Queen has been sent off instead, and the Zeno- 
bia is only waiting for the arrival of a detachment of artillery from 
Nuggur to follow the other five. The squadron is toembark the Madras 
force about the 12th of March, and Rangoon will probably be in our 
hands abgut 10 or 15 days after. 

The gencral improvement that has taken place since the Jo%* Bur- 
mese war in our military and naval resources and appliane?s, and es- 

ecially our improved position as regards Burmah in,particular, has 
toe rendered very apparent in the late preparations. In 1825 the 
troops that were despatched from Calcutta to Arracan were no less than 
three months in reaching their destination; on the present occasion oue 
steamship (the Precursor) took in a single trip an equal number of 
troops from Calcutta to Arracan in about 70 hours. Steam has in this 
instance reduced months to days; but this is not all; close to Arracan 
is the Aeng Pass, now held by a strong detachment of our troops, and 
from this pass it is not 40 miles to a point on the Irrawaddy twice as 
near to Ava as to Rangoon, and which it took in the last war more than 
@ year’s campaign to reach from the latter basis of operations. The 
rising importance of Bombay as the headquarters of the Indian navy, 
and principal steam-port in the eastern seas, is not less remarkable. 
In the last Burmese war it took nearly a month to prepare a small 
sloop-ef-war (the Hastings) for commission. Now an order reaches us 
one day for all the steam-frigates we can spare ; three hours afterwards 
everything is arranged ; next morning they are reported in such a state 
of progress that they are in squadron-orders to be off in three days; and 
in three days they are off. 

A month hence there will be, in all likelihood, a fleet of at least eight 
large and five smaller class war-steamers assembled in the Burmese 
waters, ‘‘probably,” says the Bombay Times, ‘* the largest collection 
of that formidable class of ships ever brought together for the purpose 
of actual warfare.” If required, we could also send hence the 4jadha, 
of 1500 tons and 500 horse-power, and the dcbar, another powerfel 
steam-frigate (though in that case we should probably have to depend 
on the Peninsular Company for the conveyance of our mid-monthly 
mails), and two other first-class steam-frigates of 800 horse-power 
each are now on the stocks at Bombay. On the Ganges and Indus we 
have also flotillas of river steamers and flats sufficient (if it were con- 
sidered worth while to use them) to convey the whole Burmah field 
force from Rangoon to Ava in five or six days (the distance is about 
500 miles). The force (amounting to 6,000 men) that is about to start 
is considerably larger than any that Sir A. Campbell had at his dispo- 
sal at any time of the last war; and, if necessary, it might be trebled 
from Bombay and Madras. 

I learn from private letters that the Governor-General is still in 

hopes of avoiding anything more than ‘‘a demonstration,” and that he 
expects the presence in their waters of a force so large and so rapidly 
collected will frighten the Burmese into an immediate acquiescexce in 
his terms, and thereby save the expense and delay of acampaign. With 
any other nation such a result would, under the circumstances, be al- 
most certain; but the history of the last war—the peculiar and irra- 
tional obstinacy with which, after two years of signal and incessant 
defeats, they still continued to refuse the terms offered them until Ge 
neral Campbell was within 40 miles of their cayital—always express- 
ing a desire to negotiate, yet never doing so with any other object than 
to gain time for erecting stockades and collecting troops, coupled with 
the circumstance of their having courted a collision in the present case, 
renders it extremely improbable that they should be induced to submit 
to our terms by a mere demonstration. 
# I omitted mentioning that at the Bassein mouth of the Irrawaddy Her 
Majesty’s brig Serpent had destroyed some stockades which had opened 
a fire on her, and that the commodore had started for a cruise in that 
direction. 
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A MuRDER “‘ UNDER EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCEs.—Great sen- 
sation, it may be remembered, was caused in September last by a young 
man, named Jobard, going into the Célestins Theatre, at Lyons, 204, 
whilst the performance was going on, killing a young married woman 
named Ricard, who was seated near him. The Court of Assize of Ly- 
ons has just been occupied three days in the trial of this man. The 
age of the accused is 21, and his calling was that of clerk in a commer- 
cial firm at Dijon. His father, a respectable man, is a gamekeeper at 
Essertenne, near Gray, and he was educated by the Fréres de la Doc- 
trine Chrétienne. At the age of 16 he got his place as clerk, and as 
his master was very pious, he pretended to be extremely religious t00> 
but in secret he indulged in gross debauchery. At length he became 
disgusted with life, and according to his own account thought of com- 
miting suicide. But he abandoned that idea, because, he said, 9 su! 
ide had no time to confess his sins, and obtain pardon from God. Ile 
then resolved to perpetrate a crime which should cause him to be coB- 
demned to death. He at first thought of killing @ priest as he ¥%9 





leaving the altar, and was led to do so, he declared, by the belief that 
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be less harm done to such a victim than to a layman, as he 
ald at such @ moment ‘ bein astate of grace.” But he gave up this 
an no and then reflected on the possibility of killing the President of 
re Republic He eventually, however, determined to kill a courtezan, 
as one of the class who had brought him to the state in which he was. 
‘Accordingly he left Dijon for Lyons on the 14th of September, and, after 
wandering about the streets for some time purchased @ large knife. 
He then went into a house of ill-fame with the intention of killing one 
of the girls; but after stopping with one some time he resolved, instead 
of executing the design at once, to return at night and to kill her as 
ghe slept. He thereupon, to pass the time, proceeded to the theatre, 
and when there suddenly determined, as he admitted, to make one of 
the audience his victim. He cast his eye on a little girl, aged 10, but 
found he could not easily reach her; he then thought of killing another 
oung girl, but feared to excite attention by going to where she’ was. 
At length he resolved that a young lady seated ne ir him should be the 
victim. He coolly examined her, pulled out his knife, picked out the 
dirt of his nails with the point, pretended to laugh at what was taking 
place on the stage, and then all st once plunged the knife into this 
woman’s breast. He then rose, and immediately folded his arms. The 
husband hearing her cry, and seeing her pluck the bloody knife from 
the wound, said—** What have you done to my wife?” ‘‘Nothing.” 
gaid the man, ‘I don’t even know her; Iam a wretch—arrest me r 
He was immediately secured by the horrified bystanders, and the young 
woman was conveyed from the theatre. Medical aid was called in, but 
she died in the course of a few minutes. She was, it turned out, the 
wife of the professor of mathematics as the college of Limoges, and 
it appeared that she had been only a short time married, and was at 
Lyons with her husband on their way to visit a friend at Avignon. 
She was enceinte. The assasssin, on “=| questioned, freely ad- 
mitted all the facts here related, and gave full details as to his conduct 
and motives. He also rote a very long letter te his parents, describ- 
ing what he had done, and his reasons for it. Several witnessess gave 
evidence which proved the allegations of the indictment : amongst them 
was the husband of the victim. The moment he saw the prisoner at the 
bar he attempted to rush on him, but was prevented by the gendarmes. 
He uttered piercing cries, and when he became calmer gave his testi- 
mony with great emotion. A physician, named Tavernier, stated that 
he had been charged to examine into the state of mind of the prisoner, 
and was of opinion, from his extraordinary conduct and from his previ- 
ous history, that he was labouring under monomania. The conviction, he 
added, was strengthened by the fact that his grandfather by his father’s 
side, and not fewer than seven members of his family, had been insane. 
Two other physiciaus, named Gromier and Gensoul, gave similar evi- 
dence; but another physician, Dr. Magaud, expressed the opinion that 
the prisoner was fully conscious of what he was doing when he commit- 
ted the crime. The Procureur-General having addressed the jury, and 
an advocate having pleaded for the prisoner, the President summed up, 
and the jury bronght in a verdict of ‘* Guilty of murder, with extenu- 
ating circumstances.” The Court accordingly condemned Jobard to 
hard labour at the hulks for life. He heard the condemnation without 
showing the slightest emotion. 
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Appxication or Steam Power To Deep Sea Fisutnc.—A scheme 
is in process of being carried out, the object of which is a new and im- 
proved application of steam power, to obtain a regular and certain 
supply of fresh white fish for Edinburgh and neighbourhood. The 
danger and disadvantage attending the system of fishing hitherto 
adopted in this country are well known; but the application of steam 
power, which has been suggested by Mr. Anderson, fishmonger, seems 
likely to provide a remedy. He proposes to accomplish this object by 
@ steam vessel, with Messrs. Ruthven’s improvements for propelling 
and navigating. One of these steam vessels is about to be built, and 
supplied with four life-boats, constructed for fishing. These boats, 
with their crews, nets, and lines, will be conveyed by the steamer to 
the fishing ground within about three hours of starting from Granton. 
The vessel, from her peculiar properties and construction, will be 
able to attend the boats upon the ground, and afford valuable assist- 
ance in the contemplated mode of fishing. It will also serve as a 
shelter for the fisherman in the event of the occurence of a gale, or of 
foul weather. It is obvious that by such a system a great boon will 
be conferred on the public; while it will tend at the same time greatly 
to ameliorate the condition and lessen the hardships of the fishermen. 
A site has been granted for building the steam- vessel at Granton; and 
& meeting of those interested in the scheme is to take place, we under- 
stand, on an early day.— Scotsman. 





Powper Suites ror tHE Mersey —The projected removal of the 
powder magazines from their present position ou the Cheshire shore to 
vessels anchored in the river, is likely to be carried out at an early 
period. Three vessels are now building for the purpose, viz, one by 
Mr. Royden, one by Mr. Clarke, and another by another builder not yet 
named. The vessels are to be anchored in the river, near to where the 
hulks are now anchored. The vessel building by Mr. Royden is a 
wooden ship, of about 700 tons. Her framing and planks are fastened 
with wooden trunnels and copper bolts, and not the smallest particle of 
iron will be used in the construction of any part of the vessel. These 
floating magizines will be very low in the water, and will be so anchor- 
ed as to be protected, as far as pos-ible, fromaccident. The vessels are 
to be fitted with lightning conductors, after the method of Sir Snow 
Harris ; and apertures are also to be made in the bottom of the vessels 
for the instantaneous admission of water. The quantity of powder to 
be deposited in these vessels is not to exceed 10,000 barrels of 100 lbs. 
each, atany onetime. The vessels will be the property of the present 
lessees of the magazines at Egremont. 





Tue Force or Pusiic Orrnion.—The potential influence of pub- 
lic opinion has already begun to tell upon the metropolitan water com- 
panies, and Tuesday furnished one of its most unmistakeable proofs. 
The Lambeth Water Company has, ever since the year 1785, surplied 
the chief portion of southern London with water drawn from the 
Thames, in the immediate neighbourhood of Hungerford bridge. The 
purity of the beverage during the last century must have been ques- 
tionable; what it has been for many years back it would be almost 
painful to describe. A better era has, however, dawned. On Tuesday 
a special train on the South-Western Railway conveyed the directors 
and a party of 350 friends to the Kingston station, to witness the open- 
ing of the new works, constructed by the company at Ditton, on the 
banks of the Thames. A large extent of ground has been inclosed at 
the spot known as Seething wells, opposite to Hampton park. At this 
point of the river, twenty-three milesabove London bridge, three miles 
above tidal range, and above Teddington lock, the water is drawn from 
the river through gratings and wire strainers into several enormous 
filtering reservoirs each of which is constructed to hold several hun- 
dred thousand gallons. Four engines of 600-horse power collectively, 
of superior construction, furnish adequate power for the supply of 
10,000,000 gallons of water per day—a quantity which it is estimated 
may be increased three or fourfold if requisite. After duly inspecting 
the whole of the works, and witnessing the commencement of ac- 
tive operations, the company adjourned to a large marquee, where a 
very excellent collation did much credit to Mr. Richard Gunter, the 
purveyor.— Examiner, 38rd inst. 





ReMARKABLE APPEAL TO THE QueEN.—A farmer, named Baldry, 
having been left for execution at the late assizes at Bury St. Edmund's, 
having been found guilty of administering areenic to his wife with in- 
tent to murder her, she has forwarded a petition to the Queen, praying 
for &commutation of the punishment to transportation. She says: 

Your petitioner bas long been in an infirm state of health, and the 
agitation of the recent proceedings, the unhappy prisoner's approach- 
ing fate, and the reflection that your petitioner may be the instrument 
of her husband's destruction, have so aggravated her sufferings, that 
your petitioner feels a strong conviction that a fatal result to the pri- 
Soner must, within a very early period, bring with it the death of your 
petitioner.” The result of this petition has been the issuing of an order 
from the Home Office, respiting the execution of Baldry until the 8th 


of May. It is understood that his senteuce will be commuted to trans- 
portation for life. ~ 


PP seine FRoM AusTRALIA,— Within the last few days four vessels have 
re at the port of London from Sydney, bringing altogether gold of 

© estimated value of £378,000. Another ship the JJcro, is daily ex- 
pected, with a further sum of £100,000. The Himala ya, which was to 
sail from Port Philip on the 14th December, would, it was said, * take 
© quantity of gold that would astonish England.’’ The ship Welbourne 
ky sail on the 22nd December, from the same port, with a sum of 
tain rirw The Me/bourne Argus, of December 80, partly from ascer- 
yield facts and partly from moderate estimates, states that the total 
ow of the diggings inthe first three months was £730,242. The 

eekly yield of Mount Alexander, one cf the more recently discovered 














gold fields, was, however, at the date of the latest advice (December 
4), estimated at £100,000.—London paper, 8th inst. 





Baitisn American Lanp Company.—At the annual meeting held 
on Monday the 29th ult. of the British American Land Company a div- 
idend of 15s per share was declared, payable in July next, and the re- 
port and the accounts were adopted. It appears that satisfactory pro- 
gress has been lately made in the management of the undertaking, and 
that the statement of profit and loss shows a balance at credit of £7089 
currency. The dividend, it is stated, would have been paid at an earlier 
period, but the directors have at present only £2000 of the profits in 
eash. The income for the year has been £13,052. 





Exports anv Imports (Con %nies.)—A return to Parliament has 
been printed, showing the exports to, and imports from, the British 
colonies. It appears that in 1846 the declared value of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 
the colonies and dependencies was £17,295,220; in 1847, £15,919 976; 
in 1848, £13,691,483 ; in 1849, £16,507,711 ; and in 1850, £19,482,559. 
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MISS WESTON'S BENEFIT. 
URTON’S THEATRE,.—MISS WES&TON has the honour to announce to her 
FRIENDS and the eustic that her BENEFIT wil take place on Monpay evening, April 


25th, 185’, when the Comedy of the “ KUSYBODY” will be revived, in which Mr. BUR- 
TO. and all the members of his taleated Company will eppear. 





METROPOLITAN HALL. 
EVENINGS WITH THE PEOPLE!! 


ROFESSOR WHITNEY. the celebrated Orator and Impersonator, respectfully an- 
nounces that he will give his chaste, popular and elegant F ntert»inments, in the magnifi- 
cent Concert Koom of this Hall, on Monday 19th, Friday 23d, and Monday 26th April, when 
he will bave the honour to introduce some of his must interesting charact-rs—The Indian, 
Briton, American, Irishman and Hoosier, Professor Whit»ey’s Entertainments iu Europe 
and “- United States, have received tne approbation of the Literati of the Old and New 
orld. 
Admission, 50 cents; Second Circle, 25 cents. Tickets for sale at the principal Hotels, 
Music and Book Stores, and the Hall, on the day and evening of performance. apl. 17-21. 





Makrizp—At Mount Pleasant, N. J., on Wednesday, 21st inst, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hornblower, Mr. James B. MacGregor, N. 8, to Grace, daughter of James 
Close, Esq., Aquakanock. 














Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 


TENE ADBLON. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1852, 


It is increasingly obvious from a perusal of the London journals 
which are at hand to the 10th inst , that the Earl of Derby’s Adminis- 
tration will not suffer itself to be hurried into a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment nor will it face the country pledged to any attempt at reversing 
Free-trade policy. Neither taunts nor threats can indeed elicit from 
it a candid declaration of its purposes; but some of the most eminent 
Protectionists do not scruple in their electioneering addresses to aban- 
don the positions which they were wont to assume whilst their party 
was out of office. It may, however, be observed that apart from this 
question the nation at large exhibits a growing indifference to the suc- 
cess of this or that political party, giving at the same time a more ear- 
nest attention to the various measures that concern its vital interests, 
and that come unceasingly before it. This decided tendency to con- 
sider government as the means to an end may be taken in proof that 
mankind is really opening its eyes, and that from some points of view 
the spirit of the age may be regarded with honest satisfaction. The 
Consistency of the Earl of Derby in place and out of it, or the craving 
of Sir James Graham for power, the caballing of this set, or the in- 
trigues of that, may be excellent themes for brilliant leading articles 
or flashy orations in Parliament ; and these will always command a 
certain amount of public notice. It is the very nature of things that 
this should be so. But what the public really cares for, is not who 
shall sit in Downing Street ; itis what shall emanate thence—how shall 
the national supremacy be upheld and the national resources be econo- 
mized—how shall order be preserved and justice be administered—how 
shall poverty be raised from degradation—how shall knowledge be dif- 
fused—how shall trade be fostered and commerce be extended—how, 
in short, shall the public welfare be best consulted and secured. Selfish 
politicians are going into disfavour, not because the world is much 
better than it was, but because it is considerably wiser. 

Previously to the adjournment of Parliament on the 6th inst. for the 
usual Easter recess, several matters of moment were discussed, some 
progress was made in public business, and some slight glimpses of the 
future were obtained. In our brief abstract elsewhere the chief of 
these doings are noted, and itis needless here to recapitulate them. It 
may be mentioned, however, with reference to the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords appointed on the East India Charter, that there is 
reason to believe in the willingness of both ministry and opposition to 
renew, with some rodifications, the anomalous but almost unavoidable 
p>wers still possessed by the East India Company. These, exceeding in 
extent any ever wielded by private individuals, are in the main condu- 
cive to the well-being of those countless inhabitants of the East, who 
have exchanged the merciless tyranny of their native rulers for the 
milder and more equitable British sway. The subject is of surpassing 
gravity; and one great peculiarity of it is, that we have to legislate for 
millions of human beings who are totally unrepresented amongst the 
legislators. Happily for both parties, not a few of the latter are honest 
and conscientious men; and they can moreover bring unbiassed judg- 
ments and a general freedom frominterested prejudice to the excea- 

tion of their difficult task. 
































Seldom does any long period of time elapse, without the occurrence 
of some disaster calculated to excite public sorrowing and awaken 
public sympathy. It was the burning of the Amazon; it is the wreck 
of the Birkenhead ; and it will be—we know not what indeed, but we know 
the ills that flesh is heir to, and that in the midst of life we are in death. 
And yet, whilst the country mourns this snatching away of so many 
brave spirits, who on the very threshold of the dangers of war fell vic- 
tims to a peril which they had right to think well nigh over, how is 
the national pride involuntarily flattered by their matchless and heroic 
courage! The unwavering discipline, the unshrinking nerve, the calm 
contemplation of a soldier’s grave—these meet @3 often on the histori. 
an’s page, ay in the military annals of our island race from the days 
of Harold, downwards to the date of the latest despatches from those 
battlefields to which our lost countrymen were hurrying. We are used 
to them; they have become to us almost matters of course. But read 
and re-read the details of that grand and solemn spectacle on the quiv- 
ering deck of the ill starred troop-ship, and confess that when you hear 
it said of such a one that he was drowned in the Birkenhead, you will 
experience something of that peculiar thrill with which you still listen 
to the simple words, ‘‘he fell at Waterloo.”-—-What a dirge to the 
memory of the dead is due from the Poet Laureate of England! How 
many a tribute to their devotedness will fall from eloquent lips and 
from able pens! For ourselves, we go, from this faint effort to express 
our feelings, to join Englishmen in commemorating St. George's day; 
but we shall indeed be surprised if, in touching on the events of the 
past year, this theme be not a prominent one with our speakers. It 
may well dim the lustre of our Crystal Palaces; it would dwarf the 
glories of our Arctic Expeditions, but that those whe embark on them 
are men of the like mould and metal. 





The steamer, that brought intelligence of the above-named disastroug 
accident, sailed from Cape Town en the $d ult. By her arrival we 
learn that no material change for better or worse had taken place at 
the seat of war. The colony suffers grievously, the burgher levies 
hold back, the troops are harrassed, but act on the offensive, and reta- 
liate upon the ruthless Kaffirs; still, the end is not visible, although 
some of the native Chiefs are again said to have sued for peace. Sir 
Harry Smith was expecting his successor. We regret to notice the 
death of Dr. Davidson of the 43d Regt. and three men, shot by the Kaf- 
firs whilst escorting waggons. 

From the further East the news is chequered—a systematized inva- 
sion of the Burmese Empire on the one hand, with its risks and costs— 
on the other, our Australian Colonies producing gold in such lavish 
quantities that California may perchance be thrown into the shade. 
With the glowing accounts of the richness of newly-explored districts, 
come also the natural consequences, vice and crime, and Lynch law and 
social disorganisation. The journals and letters seem to be revamped 
from old California files. 





An annual income of twelve millions of francs and the gratuitous 
enjoyment of half a-dozen palaces are the fruits which Louis Napoleon 
has secured to himself, at the expense of the French people; and well 
has his chosen Senate repaid his liberality towards them, and answered 
the expectations which were formed of their base and truckling spirit. 
—We are really glad that it is not our unpleasant task to detail, sneh 
particulars as from time to time are made public, regarding the inso- 
lence, the rapacity, and the treachery of this lucky and unscrupulous 
adventurer. We can but say that having apparently subdued to hig 
will the army, the clergy, the magistracy, and the people, he is await- 
ing ® propitious moment for assuming the Imperial title. His addresses 
in the interim to his cringing subjects are ludicrous in the highest de- 
gree; and the volatile Parisians must at least be grateful that their 
master’s egotism and bombast can afford them matter for a laugh, if 
laugh they can in their present humiliated condition. Will it be be- 
lieved that the Prince President, who has boasted so lately to the 
world that he owed his power to the will of the nation, now traces it to 
his heirship to the great Napoleon? Already the idea of succession igs 
more acceptable to his vain mind than that of election; or perchance 
he holds it more accordant with the place which he would occupy 
amongst the hereditary Sovereigns of Europe. Is there nothing in this 
to show a head already tarned with success 7/—As for those who might 
under other circumstances have been his competitors for power, whe- 
ther Orleanists, Legitimists, or Republicans, no sign of active opposi- 
tion on their parts to his despotic sway is yet apparent. Rumours of 
plots and disaffection indeed are heard from time to time; nor is it 
likely that meek submission will long endure. 

They feel 
Their power sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne: 
W hich, if not victory, is yet revenge. 

It deserves mention that three members of the Legislative Corps.sent 
in a dignified refusal to take the oath of allegiance required, on ocea- 
sion of the assembling of the mock Parliament. The three were Genl. 
Cuvaignac, M. Carnot, and M. Henon. Their seats are therefore va- 
cant; but the Government has not taken any measures towards a new 
election in consequence.—The spoliation of the Orleans property has 
absolutely been commenced; a decree (!) authorises the Minister of 
Finance to sell a portion of it (forest estates). The estimated value is 
thirty-five millions of francs. 

The joint mission of Capt. Sir Charles Hotham and the Chevalier St. 
John to the Brazils and the River Plate, on the parts respectively of 
France and England, would indicate a good intelligence between them. 

The Prince of Canino, one of the President’s cousins, on his way to 
Rome, has been denied entrance to that city by the Pope. On this fact 
there has been much speculation. Some journalists attributing to him 
a political mission; whilst the truth would rather seem to be that hig 
journey had reference to his own private affairs. Others again look 
with much interest to the sudden death of Prince Felix Swartzenberg, 
the Prime Minister of Austria, as an event likely to influence the rela- 
tive position of the Austrian Government and the President of France 
This able and arbitrary statesman, who piloted the Imperial House of 
Hapsburg through many and most arduous difficulties, was thought to 
be Louis Napoleon’s most confidential ally, and many were the plans 
attributed to them for affording mutual aid in extinguishing the few 
fragments of liberty which yet subsist in Europe. The death of the 
deceased Minister, though immediately caused by a stroke of apoplexy, 
is generally believed to have resulted from his decline in the favour of 
the young Emperor of Austria. His haughty spirit could brook no 
slight. -_— 

Amongst minor affairs, it may be mentioned that the fate of the 
Crystal Palace still occupies the public mind of London. The present 
Government, like the late one, is bent upon its removal ; but the people 
and an influential portion of the press are no less bent upon preserv- 
ing it. As its doom seems to be nearer at hand, so does the popular 
liking for it come out more vigorously into relief, and we advise read- 
ers to look at the pleasant proof afforded them on our tenth page. 

A very pretty quarrel is raging in the Book-trade, between the pub- 
lishers and the retailers. Some of the latter use their own discretion 
in affixing prices to the articles in which they deal; and this is held by 
some of the leviathans amongst the former to be injurious to their in- 
terests and derogatory to the trade. Certain authors and jurists of cele- 
brity are taking part, and many journalists are doing the same; but 
we scarcely think our readers would thank us for devoting space to the 
matter. We desire to see authors’ rights protected and dear books 
cheapened ; but feel no interest in the per centage arrangements exist~ 
ing between those who manufacture and those who sell them. 

It will be remembered that a certain Monsignore Scarle figured, not 
long since, in the London Gazette, as having paid his respects to Queen 
Victoria under something like false pretences. He has now published 
his explanation, by which its seems that he is a Roman Catholic priest, 
that he acted on that occasion as Chaplain to Mr. Sheriff Swift, that 
the title by which he was presented was previously forwarded to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, whence some enquiry regarding it was made, 
and that he, the Monsignore, was permitted to pass muster. In the mean- 
time the change of Ministry took place; and the new Lord Chamber- 
lain decided that propricty had been outraged and the law violated, 
and took his course accordingly. With all our antipathy to priestly 
assumption, we must confess that Monsignore Searle has the advantage 
of the late Chamberlain, the Marquis of Breadalbane. who fell short of 
his duty, and of the present Chamberlain, the Marquis of Exeter, who 
overstepped his. 

We have not yet observed any mention of Sir Henry Bulwer’s ap- 
pearance at his post in Florence, On thecontrary, we read that he is 
negotiating with the electors of Lincoln, with a view of offering him- 
self as a candidate for a seat in the next Parliament. 


——_——_ 


Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, so much abused by Mr. 
Cobden and other shallow vindicators of East Indian pirates, has been 
tendered aud has accepted the honour of a public dinner from many of 
the leading merchants and men of note in London. 
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Until yesterday, storms and floods of rain have prevailed throughout 
the week, productive of many marine disasters along the coast, of ter- 
rific and destructive freshets in all parts of the country. Fires also 
have been disastrously numerous. Boston has lost its National Tiea- 
tre, having lately had its Tremont Theatre burned down. 


Preparatory to three or four farewell Concerts, which are advertised 
to be given by Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt in this city prior to 
her departure for Europe, we notice sundry puffs (and from respecta- 
Die quarters too) regarding her gracious condescension and so forth—a 
gort of paving the way for nonsensical prices, which the public is to te 
again called upon to pay for the privilege of hearing her. We do wish 
that some of our enthusiastic contemporaries, generally so ready to hail 
cheap entertainments, would not in this case take an opposite course. 
We do not quarrel with the artist in question for gathering in the last 
of her golden harvest; but in the interest of Art we protest against 
fostering that star system in Music, which has well nigh ruined the 
Drama. 

EnGuisH anv YANKEE YACHT-BUILDERS.—We understand that Mr. 
Mare, of Blackwall, has invited the Commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club, or any gentleman in America, to compete with a vessel which he 
will construct, in a contest similar to that in which the America was 

1 last year, to come off at Cowes in next August or September ; 
the conditions to be referred to umpires chosen by the respective par- 
ties. Mr. Mare stakes £1,000 on the result. The American yachtsmen 
mast be aware that the America, built almost entirely for speed, came 
to England to contend with yachts already constructed to combine as 
much speed as would be consistent with comfort—hitherto a sine qua 
non in British yachts; and Mr. Mare, in the same spirit of courtesy 
and generous rivalry as characterised the proceedings at Cowes on the 
late occasion, invites the Americans to the trial; and although Mr. 
Mare by no means presumes that the British yacht will be successful, 
yet he ventures to think a better test of the respective vessels will be 
obtained when they are both built for the same purpose.—-United Ser- 
vice Gazette. 

The facts in the above case are correct, although the paragraph 
touching comfort were better omitted. Commodore Stevens has de- 
@ ined the invitation, with an appropriate hint that the return match 
ought to be played on this side of the Atlantic. We most heartily wish 
therefore that Mr. Mare would try his fortune, and regain the laurels 
by a victory in New York Bay. 











Tue New Miuitra Bitu.—The Bill to Consolidate and Amend the 
Laws relating to the Militia in England has been printed by order of 
the House of Commons. There are 32 sections in the bill, which is to 
be discussed after the Easter recess. It is declared to be expedient, 
“* for better fulfilling the purposes of the institution of the militia with 
as little disturbance as may be to the ordinary occupations of the peo- 
ple, that the laws for raising and regulating the militia should be 

ed.” The Secretary of State way make regulations as to the qua- 
lifications and appointment of officers. The number of militia to be 
raised is 80 000, of which 50,000 are to be raised in the present, and 
30,000 in next year. Orders in Council are to be made with respect 
to quotas of counties and other matters connected therewith. The 
militia is to be raised by voluntary enlistment. The bounty is not to 
excee ! £6, and no periodical payment or allowance is to exceed after 
the rate of 2s 6d per month during the term of service for which the 
volunteer shall be enrolled. All volunteers are to be sworn and en- 
rollei, and where the men cannot be raised, her Majesty in Council 
my order a ballot. Persons after 35 years are not liable to the ballot. 
Thee are | pe ame empowering her Majesty to order regiments to be 
formed and officered, and how the men are to be exercised. In case of 
invasion, or imminent danger thereof, her Majesty may raise the mili- 
tia to 120.000 men. When an additional number of men is raised, her 
Majesty is to issue a proclamation for the meeting of Parliament within 
14 days The Militia of the city of London is to be raised under the Ist 
Geo. I1V.,c. 100. Tne bounties stated are to be paid out of the Congo- 
lidated Fund. 








GLEANINGS. 


The Spanish Goverrment refuses to concede an English Protestant 
burial-ground at Madrid.—— Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
allowed in Prussia, Denmark, Germany, Sweden, and Norway.— 





Professor Kellner has made his escape from the fortress at Cassel, in 
which he had been immured by the Austrians.——Mr. Inglis, the new 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, although but a young man, is one of 
the first pleaders at the Scotch bar.——A letter from Havana, dated 
Apr'l 15, mentions the arrival there of the newly. appointed Captain- 
General, Don Valentine Castancira, in the Spanish steamer Fernando 
Catolico. General Concha and family were to sail on the 16th inst. 
for Spain, in the mail steamer Isabella la Catolica.——The experi- 
ment of growing flax in connection with Dartmoor Prisen has 
roved so completely successful that Government intend to take 
Tooo acres more for its cultivation. The bulk of the men work well, 
and many seem determined on redeeming their time and character —— 
Abbas Pacha has recently placed his sons under the tuition of an Eng 
lish gentleman, engaged for the purpose, and is generally encouraging 
the study of our language about his court ——At Fort Peddie on the 
Sth Jan. a fire took place in the Hottentot Levy’s camp, burning their 
clothes and ammunition, the balls flying in all directions. The Hotten- 
tots were afraid to go near their huts to get their guns out. The only 
n that ventured was Lieut. Bruce, 91st, whorushed into the buts, 
and brought the guns out at the risk of his life ——There is to be a 
d tournament, in the course of the summer, in Fermanagh, far 
exceeding that given in 1580, at Crum Castle, to his Excellency the 
Earl of Clarendon.—The late Mr. Fitzwiliiam retired from public life 
seven years go on an annuity from the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund. 
—A line of steamers is established between Liverpool and the Brazils. 
They are to touch at Lisbon ——Several students have lately been ex- 
pelled from Yale College, for being concerned in the issuing of a paper 
containing abuse of some of the Faculty. The movement seems to have 
originated in one of the secret societies ——A monk named John Syn- 
gian B:idgman was convicted before Baron Lefroy, at the Mayo assizes, 
of having burned a Bible of the authorized version, declaring that it 
was ‘‘not the Word of God, but the Word of the Devil—the Devil’s Book 
—Luther’s Bible, or your heretic Bible.” The charge, of course, was 
for blasphemy. The monk was bound over to keep the peace for 7 years 
——St John N B, papers mention that a numerous expedition is fitting 
out there for the gold region of Australia, and that a similar movement 
is on foot at Halifax, N. 8.—The great Indian diamond, the Koh-i- 
Noor, being, from its present clumsy cutting, useless as an ornament, 
it is proposed to re-cut it in a symmetrical form, probably an oval, such 
as would involve the least diminution of size, cons'stent with the proper 
development of the coloured spectrum ——Messina has been constitu- 
ted a free port, and isalready frequented by English and French vessels. 
——We observe in the Belgian papers a notice of the intention, on the 
part of the Cunard company, to establish a line of steam-ships between 
Antwerp and Liverpoo}, in conjunction with the Royal mail line to the 
United States, similar to that which is now in operation between Havre 
and Liverpool, and which has so singnally answered the purpose for 
which it was established. The Liverpool and Havre line is to be kept 
2 in all its efficiency as hitherto, the Antwerp new line being an ad- 
tion to it.——Judge Perrin fined the Sheriff of Dundalk £50 for not 
having a dinner ready for him at the opening of the assizes.—— 
The committee of the Dru: y-lane Theatrical Fund have come to the 
determination to have no anniversary dinner this year A complete 
statement of the expenses incurred by the Corporation of Manchester 
at the Queen’s visit last autumn, has been presented to the Town Coun- 
cil for tre first time. The total was £4976 Messrs Welch and Le 
Grand Smith's equestrian troupe, now performing at the Theatre- Royal, 
Glasgow, has been further strengthened by the engagement of Mr 
Hiram Franklio, another American wonder. Young Hernandez and 
Mr. Eaton Stone are also members of the same corps. 


Appount ments, 


Major-Gen J F Love, © B. to be Lieut-Governor of the Island of Jersey, in the 
room of Lieu G-a Sir J H Reynet.—The following changes have been Sede in 








Gen Sir R Armstrong, Lieut-Gen Goldfinch, Lieut-Gen Bell, Lieut Gen Brown, 
Rear Adm Hornby, Rear-Adm Carroll, and Col Tennant, of the Bengal Artillery. 
—To be C.B Rear-Adm Watts.—Lord Napier, now Secretary of Legation at 
Naples, to be Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburch ; the Hun Richard Bing- 
ham, now Secret»ry of Legation at Lisbon, to be Secretary of Legation at Naples ; 
W R Ward, Esq, lately appointed Secretary of Legation at Florence, to be Se- 
cretary of Legation at Lisbon ; W T Thomson, Esq., now First Paid Attaché to 
H M Legation at the Court of Persia, to be Secretary of Legation at that Court.— 
Horace Hamond, Esq, to be H M Consul at Cherbourg —The Hon W Patrick 
Talbot, brother of Earl Talbot, private secretary to Lord Derby, in the place of 
Coitonel the Hon Edward Wilbraham.—J D Harding. Esq., H M Advocate-Gene- 
ral has been Knighted —Capt Sir C Hothem, K C B, to be British Envoy to the 
Brazilian Court, to act in conjunction with the French Envoy in settling the River 
Plate affairs. 


army. 


Wark Orrice, April 2.—2d Regt of Drag Gds ; Surg Mockler, from 57th Ft, to 
be Surg, v Home, M D, who retupon h p. 3d Drag Gds ; Lt Hunt to be Adjt, v Rob. 
inson, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 5th Drag Gds; Lt Robbins has been permitted 
to ret from the service by the sale of his commission. 2d Drags ; Acting Assist Surg 
Armstrong to be Assist-Surg, v Brush, pro on Staff. 9th Regt of Ft; Lt Col Duns- 
mure, from 42d Ft, to be Lt Col, v Davis, app Inspect Field Officer of a Recruit Dist; 
LtTerry, from 3d W I Regt, tu be Lt, v Sievwright, app Paymaster ; Ens Richards 
to be Lt, b-p, v Morgan, who ret ; Lt Sievwright to be Paymaster v Bluntish, dec. 
2ist Ft; Capt O'Connell, from half pay unart, to be Capt, v Mortimer, who ex ; 
First Lt Hobbs, to be Capt, by pur, v O'Connell, who ret; Sec Lt Stewart to be 
First Lt by pur, v Hobbs. 27th Ft; Lt Col Cunynghame, from 20th Ft, to be Lt- 
Col,v Magenis, app Inspect Field Officer of a Recruit Dist. 39th Ft; Lt Leckie 
to be Capt, by pur, v Hugonin, who ret; Ens Baker to be Lt, by pur, v Leckie. 
48th Ft; Lt Blakeney to be Capt, by pur, v Margitson, who ret; Ens Trent to be 
Lt, by pur, v Blakeney, 57th Ft; Staff Surg of 2d Class Dickson to be Surg. v 
Mockler, app to 2d Drag Gds. 62d Ft; Lt-Col Trollope, from 36th Ft, to be Lt- 
Col, v Reed, who ret on h p of 36th Ft. 66th Ft; Evs Dickens to be Lt, by pur, 
v White, who ret. 77th Ft; Ens Acton to be Lt, by pur, v Weston, who ret. 
80th Ft; Lt-Col Hutchinson, from 97th Ft, to be Lt Col, v Wood, who ret on h-p 
97th Ft. 90th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col Vaughan to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Slade, app an Inspect 
Field Officer of a Recruit Dist; Brvt Maj Deverill to be Maj, w-p, v Vaughan ; 
Lt O'Gorman tobe Capt. w-p, v Deveriil ; Ens Denison to be Lt w p, v O'Gorman, 
pro; Lt Vaughanto be Adjt, vO'Gorman, pro. 1st W I Regt; Ens Castray has 
been permitted to retire from the service. 3d W I Regt; Lt Thackwell, from 
the 3d Lt Drags, to be Capt, by pur, v Stuart, who ret; Ens Terry, from 9h Ft, 
to be Lt, w-p; v Knout, who ret. 

Unattached.—Brvt Lt.-Col French, from h-p 85ti Ft, late Depy Qtmr Gen in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, to be Lt-Col, wp. Lt Hollis, from R Can- 
adian Rifle Regt, to be Capt, w-p. 

To be Inspect Field Oficers of recruit districts —Lt-Col Davis, C B, from 9th 
Ft, v Falconar, pro to be Maj Gen; Brvt-Col Slade, from 90th Ft, v Baumgardt, 

ro to be Maj Gen ; Lt-Col Adair, from 67th Ft, v Hamilton, pro to be Maj-Gen ; 
t-Col Magenis, from 27th Ft, v Sir R Doherty, pro to be Ma).Gen. 

Staff.—Brvt-Col Eden, C B, h-p unatt, to Depy-Adjt-Gen to the Forces serving 
in Ireland, v Cochrane, pro to be Maj-Gen; Brvt Col Pennefather, C B, h-p 28th 
Ft, to he Depy-Qtmr-Gen to the Forces serving in Ireland, v Mansel, pro to be 
Maj-Gen ; Maj O'Brien, h-p unatt, to be Depy-Qtmr.- Gen to the Forces serving in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, v French, who resigns. 

Garrisons.— Rl Mil Asylum ; Lt-Col Clark, on h-p unatt, to be Comdt, v Brown, 
pro to be Maj Gen. 

Hospital Staff.—Assist Surg Brush, M D, from the 24 Drags, to be S:aff Surg 
of the Sec Class, v Dickson, app to 57th Ft. 


OFFICE oF ORDNANCE, March 27 —RI Regt of Artillery. Maj Gen Campbell 








nation, Prince Schwarzenberg accepted the first office in the Government. With 
a headstrong tenacity and courage, which seemed to take no account of the dan- 
gers before him, he at once repudiated al! concession and compromise, and re. 
solved to suffer no abatement of the Imperial power as long as he was its repre. 
sentative. Tne triumphant result of the work he undertook is fresh iv the know. 
ledge of Europe. To his untiring energy and wonderful ability, the Imperial 
House of Hapsburg owes its complete victory over the revolution of 1848, and its 
restoration to a state of despotism more absolute than before, Schwarzenberg 
achieved this in three years and a half; and though we may look with distaste on 
the haughty and unbending character of the man, and on the unlimited rule that 
he has re-established, yet it cannot be denied that he has secured the general 
peace of Europe. It remains for those who succeed him to soften rigours which 
may now be no longer necessary, and to grant gradually to the people of the Aus. 
trian empire that rational liberty which will be its best security for the non-recur- 
rence ot those terrible events that required the talents of Schwarzenberg to over. 
come them. The Prince has died while in the active service of his Imperial 
master. A stroke of apoplexy proved fatal to him on the 5th inst. at Vienna. 

Prince Felix de Schwarzenberg was the younger son of a distinguished noble 
Austrian house, which for ages has given warriors and statesmen to the empire, 
His elder brother, John Adolphus Prince de Schwarzenberg, is the present head 
of the family ; the other surviving brother is a Cardinal, and Prince Archbisho 
of Prague.—The late Prince acquired, many years ago, great notoriety in England 
by his elopement with Lady E. 

Lorp ReEenpLEsHAM.—This nobleman died on the 6th inst. at Rendlesham 
Hall, county of Suffolk, in the 55th year of his age. The deceased peer, Frede- 
rick TheNuson Baron Rendlesham, in the peerage of Ireland, was born on the 7th 
of January, 1798. He succeeded to the title in 1849, having married in June, 
1838, Eliza Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late Sir George Beeston Prescott, 
Bart, and widow of James Duff, Esq. By that lady, who died in 1840, the de- 
ceased had issue a daughter, born in 1839, and a son and heir, Frederick William 
Brook, boru in 1840. The deceased peer was a strong Conservative and a Pro- 
tectionist in politics, In 1845 he was elected M.P. for East Suffolk, and continued 
to sit for that cons'ituency up to the present session. His lordship formerly served 
in the army. The peerage was created in 1806. The first peer was son of Peter 
Thelluson, Esq.. who acquired a large fortune as a merchant in London. 

THe Hon, ALEXANDER Rankin.—We regret to announce the death of the 
Hon. Alexander Rankin, of Miramichi, member of the Provincial Legislature of 
New Brunswick, on Saturday, while on a visit to his brother, Mr. Robert Rankin, 
at Bromborough-hall. Although from his retiring disposition he was compara- 
tively little known here, there is not a fireside in New Brunswick where his name 
is not a “ household word.” Blessed with great wealth, and endowed with feelings 
of the highest Christian philanthropy, his charities were unbounded. During the 
great fire at Miramichi his house was a refnge for hundreds of the destitute, and 
his efforts to alleviate the terrible and sudden misery arising from the conflagra- 
tion were unceasing, As a merchant, he was the “ very soul of honour.” Seldom 
has so good a man passed from g us, for he was, iu truth, the essence of a 
Chris‘ian and a gentleman.—Liverpool paper. 

At Calais, the Viscountess Hawardev.—At Picton Castle, near Pembroke, Lady 
Milford. —Lady Lyons, wife of Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B., British minister at 
Stockholm, died in that city on the 10th ult. She was married tw Sir Edmund in 
1814, and is the mother of the Countess of Arundel and Surrey —Sir Joan Shelley 
died on the 28th ult. at Lonsdale House, Fulham, in the eighty first year of his 
age. He was the son of the first baronet, and succeeded to the title in 1783. Sir 
John was a claimant of the ancient barony of Sudeley, which has been in abeyance 
since 1803. Hisson, John Villiers, born in 1808, and now a candidate for West- 
minster, succeeds to the baronetcy, and the family estates in Sussex and Lanca- 
shire.—Thomas Haviland Burke, Esq., the grand-nephew and nearest relative of 
the great orator and statesman, the Right Hon. Edmund Burke.—Lt. A. J. John- 
son, H.M. 53d Regt.—Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, the husband of Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
the popular actress, himself a vocalis! of repute.— George Chenevix. Esq., of Bally- 








to be Col-Comdt, v Maj.Gen Lacy, dec ; Qtmr Serg Cass to be Qtmr, v Perkin, 
ret ; Col Dyneley, C B, to command the RI Artillery in Ireland, v Maj Gen Tur- 
ner, CB; Col Dansey, C B, to command the RI! Artillery at Gibraltar, v Col 
Cator ; Col W Bell, to command the R! Artillery in Canada, v Col Dyneley. 

It is iumoured that Lieut Gen Auchmuty, C B, about to return home on promo- 
tion, will be appointed Commander-in Chief of the troops at Bombay, in succes- 
sion to Lieut Gen Sir John Grey, now on his passage to England. 

We understand that Major. Gen Kennedy has declined the command at Edin- 
burgh, vacant by the promotion of Lieut-Gen Riddell.—Lieut-Col Magenis, 27th 
Regt, is to succeed Major-Gen Falconar as Inspecting Field Officer of the Liver- 
pool Recruiting District —Lieut-Col R Blucher Wood, C B, has been appointed 
Assist-Commandant of the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone.—Lieut Col Swan, Staff 
Officer of Pensioners at Nottingham, is to succeed Capt Gregg at Liverpool, he 
having been appointed Commissioner of Police for that place. 

Lieut-Gen the Hon Henry Murray will be superseded in the command of the 
western district by Major Gen Sir John Rolt, G. C. B., a most distinguished officer, 
who served with the 58th Regiment in Egypt, in 1801, and was shot through the 
body in the action on landing. 


Navy. 

ApPoINTMENTS.—Captains, G R Mundy tothe London, 90; the Hon Montague 
Stopford to the Waterloo, 120 as Flag Capt to Vice-Adml the Hon Josceline 
Percy, Commander in-Chief at the Noire ; E Hinton Scott to the command of the 
Neptune, 120, ordinary fixg-ship, at Portsmouth, v Yates, whose term of service 
has expired.—Commrs, Worsfold to the Neptune, v Mathias, resigned; J B 
Marsh to the Waterloo, 120, flag ship, Sheerness; A Boyle to the Victory, flag- 
ship, at Portsmouth; and John RK Rodd to the Impregnable, 78, flag ship, Devon- 

ort.—Lts, Hubert Campion to the Hecate; Thomas J Young tothe Excellent ; 
Ww B Mason to the Britomart. 
Promotions.—Commrs T Hope and J Foote to be Capts; also on the reserved 
haif-pay list Commrs T E Cole, A Shairp, C C Dent,G F Herbert, and J King, 


also J Barrell on retd list, v Hore deceased.—To be Commrs on same list, Lts, J 
Nepean, B Hooper, R Lloyd, T Cull, C Coullet, and L Miles. 


Tue Arctic Expepition.—lIt was expected that Sir E. Belcher’s squadron 
would sail about the 15th inst.—Mr. Hay, lecturer on chemistry at Portsmouth 
Dockyard, had arrived at Woolwich, for the purpose of instructing the four bom- 
barJiers of the Royal Marine Artillery attached to the expedition, in the mode of 
adjusting the plates, covering and attaching the copper wires, and manipulating 
the sulphuric acid used in galvanic batteries, it — intended to take to the Arc 
tic regions a number of tubes charged with 20 lb. of gunpowder each, to be used 
in bursting the ice, in order to force a passage up Wellington Channel with the 
s'eamers of the expedition. 

Cuanxer Squapron.—lIt is expected that the following vessels will be shortly 
assembled at Portsmouth, several of them being already there—Neptune, 120, 
Capt. Scott; Prince Regent, 92, Capt. Harris; Rodney, 92, Capt. Graham; Su- 
perb, 80, Capt. Purcell; “Blenheim, 60, Capt. Henderson ; *Hogue, 60, Capt. 
M'Dougall; Arethusa, 50, Capt. Symonds; Winchester, 50, Capt. Loch; *Arro 
gant, 46, Capt. Robinson; Retribution, 28, Capt. Warden; *Encounter, 14, 
Capt. Gordon; Sampson, 6, Capt. Jones; and Vixen 6, Capt. Bernard, 

* Those marked thus are screw ships. 


REDUCTION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON.—The Mediterranean ficet 
has now been reduced to a mere squadron. Sir William Parker has given up the 
command to Rear Admiral Deans Dundas, C.B., and left Malta in the Queen, !16, 
Capt. Wise, for England, with the Spiteful, 6, steam sloop, commanded by the 
admiral’s son, Commander G. Parker. The squadron remaining on the other 
side of the Straits of Gibraltar is now limited t> Britannia, 120; T'rafalgar, 120; 
Bellerophon, 78; a sloop, the Modesfe, 14; and the following steamers—F'ire- 
brand, 6; Scourge,6; Fury, 6; and the Shearwater, 3. The elite of the Medi- 
terranean force is now dispersed. 


Ovituary. 


Mania, QuEEN DowacerR oF DENMARK —Her Majesty Maria Sophia Fre- 
derica, senior Queen Dowager of Denmark, was the eldest daughter of Charles, 
Landgrave of Hesse, by his consort Louisa, daughter of Frederick V., King of 
Denmark, and was born the 28th October, 1767. She was married, the 3lst July, 
1790, to Frederick V!., King of Denmark, her own first cousin, and cousin also of 
the present reigning Monarch, Frederick VII. By this marriage her Majesty had 
two daughters, of whom the elder, Caroliue, is the wife of Frederick, the present 
hereditary Prince of Denmark : and the younger, Wilhelmina, having heen di- 
vorced from her first husband, the reigning King, Frederick VII., when Prince, 
was married secondly to Charles, present Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. Quen 
Maria died on the 22d ulimo: her two sisters, the Princess Juliana, Abbess of 
Itzehoe, and Louisa Duchess Dowager of Schleswig Holstein, survive her. There 
is now living anotber and younger Queen Dowager of Denmark, Caroline, widow 
of the late King Christian VIII, and step-mother of his present Danish Majesty. 

THe Ducness Ipa—The Duchess Ida, consort of Duke Charles Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar Eisenach, and sister of her late Majesty the Queen Dowager Ade- 
laide, widow of Willian 1V., was the younger daughter of the late George Fre- 
derick, reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen: she was born the 25th June, 1794, and 
was married on the 30th May, 1816, to Duke Charles Bernard, who survives her, 
and is brother of the present Charles Frederick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
By this marriage the Duchess Ida leaves two sons—Prince Edward, an officer in 
the British service, and Prince Hermann, an officer in that of Wirtemberg, and 
consort ofthe King of Wirtemberg s daughter, the Princess Augusta. The Duch- 
ess Ida died at Weimar, somewhat suddenly, on the 3d inst. 

Prince FEvix DE SCHWARZENBERG.—Prince Felix Louis John Frederick 
de Schwarzenberg, Minister for Foreign Affairs, President of the Administration 
of the Austrian Empire, and Chancellor of the Order of Francis-Joseph, was the 
second son of the late Joseph Prince de Schwarzenberg, and was born the 2d 
October, 1800. On the 2ist of November, 1848, he was raised to the high office 
which he continued to hold till the hour of his death. His earlier years were 
devoted to pleasure. Attimes he took part in military life; he held the rank of 
Lieutenant Field-Marshal in the Imperial army, and served with distinction under 
Marshal Radetsky in Italy. He had tilled the diplomatic posts of Austrian Mini- 
ster at Turin and Naples, which laner appointment he still held on the outbreak 
of the revolution ia March, 1848. Nothing seemed as yet to have marked him 
out for the highest office in the empire: After the fall of Prince Met‘ernich the 





the Order of the Bath ; to be G.-C B. Adin Sir C Ekins, Gen Sir P Maitland, 
Adm the Ho» Sir T B Capel, Lieut-Gen Sir A Woodford, Lieut-Gen Sir H F 
Bouverie, Vice Adm Bir C Bullen, and Lieut Gen Sir J Fox Burgoyne —To be 
K. ©. B. Lieu:-Gen Sir T Downman, Vice-Adm Sir G F Seymour, Vice-Adm 
the Hoa Sir A Ma; land, Lieut-Gen Sir A Maclaine, Lieut Gen D' Aguilar, Lieut- 


old adherents of the former Government were successively called upon to mount 
the breach. Count Ficquelmont and Baron Wessenberg attempted the duties of 
Minister, and an appeal was also made to the leading members of the Liberal 


party, who had sudaenly become i bers of the sate. The failure 





9, King’s County, Ireland, formerly Surgeon-Major of the Coldstream 
Guards.—At Goojeranwalla, from the effecis of a fall from his horse, Capt. H. H. 
McKenzie Fleming, of H.M. 61st Regt, aged 29.—At Stoke-ball, Ipswich, Joseph 
Burch Smyth, Esq, in the 86th year of his age, formerly High-Sheriff for he 
county of Suffulk.—At his residence, Silverton, near Dublin, Gol. Miller, C.B., 
K.H, half-pay, Royal Artillery, and late Deputy inspector General of Constabu- 
lary in Ireland, aged 66.—At Jersey, John Turnbull, H.M. Consul at Granville.— 
Lt. A. R. Dunlap, R. N.—At Birmingham, the Lady Ojivia Acheson.—At Hast- 
ings, H. Stephens, formerly Major of the 1st Royal Dragoons.— Commander Henry 
Downes. R.N., aged 62.—At Hillingdon, Middlesex, Major-Gen. James Grant, 
C.B.—N, Filmer Baker, Esq.. late Lt.-Col. of the 80:h Regiment of Foot, aged 63. 
—Edward Kent Young, Esq., formerly Cant. H M, 18th Regt —-General Manson, 
commanding the Scinde division of the Bombay army, died on the 22d of Feb- 


ruary- 
PAusic. 


PHILHARMONIC CoxcERT.—The last concert of the tenth season was given in 
Niblo’s concert room on Saturday evening ; and it was the most successful as re- 
gards attendance and effect we have heard, and every way worthy as a finale to 
the classic four which have been produced, with so much knowledge, taste, and 
discrimination, during the season which has just ended. We feel called upon to. 
congratulate the Committee of the Philharmonic on so encouraging a te" mination 
to their present labours for the public; and on the evidence of increasing estima- 
tion for the works of those great masters, whose genius and lalwurs have enabled 
the orchestra to effect what it now can, under its present competent manage- 
ment. 

The great and distinctive feature of this concert, and which stood forth in such 
prominent relief that we feel almost as if nothing can becalled second, was Spohr’s 
magnificent symphony illustrative of the birth, progress, and application of sound. 
Grand, and profoundly philosophical is the ides ; but Spohr is fully equal to it. 
As in the breadth and majesty of nature he sweeps along from subject to subject, 
plays with the elements in slumber or in fierce commozion, and with human feel- 
ing, of the wildest or of the gentlest and most genial kind, we feel our own per- 
ceptions grow small in the comparison, and that the mighty lyre indeed resounds 
to a master's touch. The deep aitention which was paid to the bold and distinct, 
but beautiful figures of the composer, and the gratification imparted by his rich 
and powerfully contrasted colouring was very pleasingly apparent. As for in- 
stance, when the exquisitely pure and touching melody of the cradle hymn succeeds 
to the chaotic condition represented in the first theme, wherein, upon a ground- 
work of a never ceasing hum of smaller life, the elements are made to break forth 
ever and anon in broader and more boisterous tone, and sounds of animal life are 
imitated with an effect, (we had almost said with a solemnity, ) completely severed 
from what would, in common hands, enly partake more or less of the ludicrous. 
And again, when the sweet melody breaks suddenly off, in order to give place to 
a most sprightly movement of the dance, and still returns in its soothing and re. 
freshing beauty, proclaiming that sound has at length been applied to two of nature’s 
simplest and most healthful appetites—the genius of the composer, and the excel- 
lence of the orchestra which represented it, seemed totell with fullest effect. But, 
the hymn being hushed, the last strain of the dance having melted away in dis- 
tance, when, with ear-piercing and slaughter-craving scream of trumpet, war 
bursts upon us, with all the thunder of phalanx upon phalarx hastening to the 
fight—though prepared by the explanatory poetry of the theme—the impulse of the 
composer's science and imagination was positively electrical. The very daimon 
of battle seemed to rush before us, in dusty whirlwind, to the work of death. So 
complete was the appeal to that most terrible of human appetites. that the impulse 
to rise and stand erect seemed irresistible in not a few instances, and was almost 





so in our own. Nor was the majestic and ever rolling cadence of the ‘thanks to 
the God of battles” less effective ; and not only in this, but throughout, does Spobr 
show that his deep study of the fathers of musical science has been to him a source 
of inexhaustible treasure. Indeed we believe itto be the true secret of, and clue 
to all the merit he possesses ; but of this every one shall, as far as we are con- 
cerned, beat full liberty to form his own opinion. To hear and aitend to one such 
symphony, is a month’s aliment for the thoughts, 

Mrs Bostwick’s unaffected but not the less effective rendering of Qui la voce,” 
the next thing on the programme, told of its acceptance to the audience, by the 
unanimous applause with which it was greeted. 

Mendelssohn’s concerto was, we thought, somewhat impaired by a want of ac- 
curacy in the tuningof the piano. The same feeling forced itself upon us in the 
concerto for two pianos and orchestra, viz, that the piano to the left of the orches- 
tra, presided at by Mr. Scharfenberg, might have been more carefully prepared 
for the occasion.—Mr. Haase’s variations with the trumpet on the “ Carnival of 
Venice” were received with much applause, and encored into the bargain. It is 
not to depreciate this very clever and singular performance, that we observe, that 
mere demonstrations of applause and encores are not always the true measurement 
of the gratification of an audience. We believe it was because Spuhr's sympho- 
ny (which we omitted to remark had one peculiar feature of all great works of 
genius, viz, to destroy entirely fer awhile the sense of the duration of time) had 
quite ‘used up” the faculty of attention and the power to receive any further 
pleasare, that many went out before the performance of Ries’s splendid “ Over- 
ture and Marche Triumphale,” with which the concert concluded. But however 
fatigued some of the audience may have been, the orchestra showed no symptoms 
of being so, for the last piece was given with as much energy, precision, and fresh- 
ness as the first. Amongst other points of excellence we we re much struck with 
the power and truthfulness of the bases. Their telling was often singularly fine ; 
and it is not often that we find this most important department so carefully attend- 





of all these expedients was rapid and complete 


In this distressing state of the | 


ed to. The orchestra on this occasion numbered sixty-seven performers. 
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Notices of New Works. 


CLARET AND OLIVES, FROM THE GARONNE To THE RHONE. By 
Angus B. Reach, New- York. 1852. Putnam.—One of the publisher 8 
semi-monthly duodecimoe, and one that ought decidedly to be a hit, for 
a more sparkling and pleasant little tome is rarely issued. The author, 
it seems, Ws employed by the proprietors of the London Morning 
Chronicle in the autumn of 1850, to report upon the state of social life 
and agricultural science in the South of France. His duties as Commie. 
sioner (which is the somewhat high flown title assumed by these jour- 
nalising observers) were grave ; but being a man of much general in- 
telligence, of cultivated taste, and of pleasant humour, he has carried 
the public in book-form over & much wider range of subject, treating 
it, according to the title-page, to his “‘ notes social, picturesque, and 
legendary, by the way.” Personally acquainted with the ground he 
traverses, we can bear witness to the correctness of his descriptions, and 
appreciate the tune of his remarks. The many qualities thet combine 
to make pleasant reading, any reader can understand and enjoy. 

You enter the fair city of Bordeaux by one of those lumbering dili- 
gences which will probably, some day, be superseded by rail-road cars, 
if ever the French people weary of forging and gilding fresh links to 
the political fetters in which from generation to generation they are 
pound. And we mention this diligence, because the travelling by it is 
sketched so happily at the very outset that you at once entrust your- 
self with confidence to the author’s guidance. Indeed, in the way of 
descriptive bits, Mr. Reach is felicitous to a degree, sometimes fully 
equalling Dickens in effect, and yet never leaving on your mind the 
sense of overstraining effort on the writer’s part, or of exaggeration in 
what he lays before you.—Added to this, there is truth and good sound 
sense in the deductions drawn from what is seen and heard. The 
wretched state of ignorance prevalent throughout the agricultural dis- 
tricts, the absurd interference of governmental authority with indivi- 
dual and local interests, the effect of small landed holdings—these and 
other kindred topics, if only touched upon occasionally and very brief- 
ly, yet are so handled as to convey the impression that Mr. Reach can 
do something more than gossip amusiogly or narrate with sprightliness. 
It is, however, as @ gossipper and narrator that he mainly claims no- 
tice. Let him havea hearing. He does not leave his own country en- 
tirely behind him when he goes upon his travels. 


An Englishman ought to feel at home in the south-west of France. That fair 
town, rising beyond the yellow Garonne, was for three hundred years and more 
an English capital. Who built these gloriously fretted Gothic towers, rising high 
into the air, and sentinelled by so many minor steeples? Why Englishmen! These 
towers rise above the Cathedral of St. Andrew, and in the Abbey of St. Andrew 
the Black Prince held high court, and there, after Poitiers, the captive king of 
France revelled with his conqueror with the best face he might. There our Ri- 
chard the Second was born. There the doughty Earl of Derby, longthe English 
seneschal of Bordeaux, with his retinue, “ amused themselves,’’ as gloriously gos 
sipping old Froissart tells, “ with the citizens and their wives ;’ and from thence 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, went forth, being eighty six years of age. mounted 
upon a small palfrey, to encounter tne Duke of Anjou, io those lauer days when 
our continental dominions were shrinking, as we deserved they should shrink, af 
ter the brutal murder of the glorious Maid of Domremy. It is true chat we are at 
this moment in the Department of the Derdogne and that when we cioss the river 
we Shall be in that ofthe Gironde. But we Englishmen love the ancient provinces 
betier than the modern departments, which we are generally as bad at reengnizing 
as we are at finding out daies by Thermidors and Brumaires. No, no, depart- 
ments may do for Frenchmen, but to an Englishman the rich land we are crossing 
will ever be Guienne, the “ Fair Duchy,” and part and parcel of old Aquitaine, 
the dowry of Eleanor, when she wedded our second Henry. 


The vintage of the Claret vine occupies many agreeable pages, from 
which we must cull an extract or two. Freely welcomed wherever he 
goes, the author sets merrily to work. 

At first I was dainty in my selection of the grapes to be chosen, eschewing the 
under-ripe and the over-ripe. A damsel beside me observed this. From her 
woolly hair but very dark but merry face, I imagined her to have a touch of Gua- 
daloupe Gr Martinique blood. ‘ Cutaway,” she said; “every grape”makes 
wine.” 

“ Yes—but the caterpillars—” 

“They give ita body.” 

**Yes—but the snails—” 

“Q, save the snails, please do, for me!"’ said a little girl, holding out her apron, 
full of painted shells. 

“What do youdo with them?” Tinquired. __ 

“ Boil them and eat them,” said my juvenile friend. 

I looked askance. ; . 

“You can’t think how nice they are with vinegar!’ said the mulatto girl. 

Iremembered our own appetite for periwinkles, and said nothing; but added 
my mite to the snail-flesh collection. 

It is well to add that the process of fermentation flings to the surface 
of the grape-juice all impure and extraneous matter. This comforting 
belief follows an account of the pedal wine pressing.—The next item 
may be studied with profit. 

Ifever you want to see a homily, not read, but grown by nature, against trusting 
to appearances, go to Medoc and study the vines. Watk and goze, until you come 
to the most shabby, stunted, weezened, scrubby, dwarfish expanse of snobbish 
bushes, ignominiously bound neck and crop to the espaliers like a man on the rack 

these utterly poor, starved, and meagre looking growths, allowing, as they do, 
the gravelly soil to show in bald patches of grey shingle through the straggling 
branches—these contemptible-looking shrubs, like paralysed and withered rasp 
berries, it is which produce the most pricelees, and the most inimitably flavoured 
wines. Such are the vines which grow Chateeu Margaux at half a sovereign the 
bottle. The grapes themselves are equally unpromising. If you saw a bunch in 
Covent Garden, you would turu from them with the notion that the fruiterer was 
trying to do his customer with over-ripe black currants, Lauce’s soul would take 
no joy in them, and no sculptor in his senses would place such meagre bunches in 
the hands and over the open mouths of his Nymphs, his Bacchantes, or his Fauns. 
Take heed, then, by the lesson, and beware of judging of the nature of either men 
or grapes by their looks. 

Here is a good specimen of the ubiquitous and iniquitous meddling of 
“the authorities,” to which France quietly submits. 

Will it be believed—whether it will or not itis, nevertheless, true—that the 
commencement of the vintage in France is settled, not by the opinion or the con- 
venience of the proprietors, but by the aulorités of each arrondissement ? As Sep 
tember wanes aud the grape ripens, the rural mayor assembles what le calls a 
jury of experts ; which jury proceed, from day to day, through the vineyards in- 
specting and tasting the grapes and cross questioning the growers; after which, 
they report tothe mayor a special day on which, having regard toa'l the vine- 
yards, they think that the vintage ought to commence. One proprietor, ina very 


sunny situation and a hot soil, may have been ready a fortnight before ; another, 
in a converse locality, may not be ready to commence for a fortnight afierwards. 
importe-—the French have a great notion of uniform symmetry and sy mmetrical 


uniformity, and so the whole district starts together—the mayor issuing. par auto- 
rlé, a highly-cfficia!-looking document, which is duly posted by yellow breeched 
&ens-d'armes, aud before the appearance of which not a vine-grower can gather, 
tor wine purposes, a single grape. Now, what must be the common sense ofa 
country which permits, for one instant, the continuance of this wretched litte ty- 
Tannical humbug? Only think of a trumpery little mayor and a couple of beadles 
eer wae to the farmers of England that now they might begin to cut their 
eat! 


An interview with Jasmin, the barber-poet of the Pyrences and the 
last of the Troubadours, is a gem; but it mainly appeared in our co- 
lumns on the Ist of March last year, copied from the correspondence of 
A London paper, from which it seems that some portions of this book 
have already been in print.—We wish we had space to go with Mr. 
Reach in his effort to see something of those glorious Pyrenees, whence 
he was driven back by incessant bad weather—in his first glimpse of 
the Mediterranean at Cette, famous as the great manufactory of wines 
made to order—in his visit to Aigues- Mortes, an old and desolate city, 
Prostrated beneath the baneful influence of fever and ague—or when 
his enthusiasm breaks forth at sight of that bijou of Architecture, the 
Maison Carrée of Nismes. But our columns are limited: we cam but 
greet him, and hurry on. 

Hearts Unvertep. By Sarah Emery Saymore. Ibid. Appleton. 
—A pleasant book evidently written by a novice in the literary world, 
one who writes more, it seems to us, from recollection of certain old 
fashioned novels, than from any original observation of society at the 
Present time. The authoress attempts but little in the way of charac- 
ter, making good-natured commonplace people acceptable, both for 





their own sakes and for the sentiments they utter. She gives us story 
enough, though without much system or symmetry about it—rather a 
string of agreeable episodes than a connected plot. Yet one hardly 
feels sensible of this in reading, because everything is so simple and so 
genial ; and when the book is closed, the general impression is that of 
quiet enjoyment. 

Lyra, AND OTHER Poems. By Alice Carey. Ibid. Redfield.— 
Here is a volume now, about which many different opinions must pre- 
vail. It will be pronounced good or bad, just according to the humour 
of those who criticise it; for it is full of good and bad points, and they 
are so mixed and mingled that one hardly knows which is which, or 
whether to be vexed or pleased. Heaped together in the wildest con 
fusion, one finds most opposite and incongruous things—simplicity and 
bombast, fancy and imagination, form and colour—a touch of Keats, a 
gleam of Milton, whole clouds of Longfellow—and the authoress her- 
self. But it is of the Milton of ** Lycidas” and the Keats of ‘‘ Endy- 
mion” that ‘‘ Lyra” isa shadow. The Milton of ‘* Paradise Lost” and 
the Keats of “‘ Hyperion” are yet in the infinite heaven of poesy: only 
their shadows have fallen oa Miss Carey, and that fleetingly. She 
seems indeed to walk on shadows and in the vestibule of song, groping 
her way from pillar to pillar and from darkness to darkness. And yet 
is it oftentimes a luminous darkness, a night with certain signs of the 
morning, beaming either from stray comets and glimmering stars, from 
whole constellations of glow- worms and fire- flies, or from the advent of 
the sun itself—one can scarcely determine which. Miss Carey’s book 
is nebulous in every sense of the word; in thought, in expression, and 
inaim. Very felicitous is it in diction, though there is but little be- 
hind the covering, and very fanciful for the most part, though there 
is but little need of the fancy. Everything seems out of place.~One 
great difficulty with her seems to be, that she reads too much of other 
people’s poetry, and is herself too impressible; original enough at 
heart, but too apt to imitate. It may be that this is doae unconsci- 
ously ; but there is no doubt about the fact of its being done. Again, 
she is not clear and distinct enough. Her ideas are evidently of the 
vaguest, and she fails to work them out properly. This may result 
from carelessness and impatieuce, and a lack of practised art, and above 
all perhaps from a want of any settled principles of taste. We incline 
to think she has not the organ of comparison. She has but little know- 
ledge of form—-only a feeling, not a sense of colour—and a confused 
but beautiful notion of melody. As we have already said, many differ- 
ent opinions will prevail about this book; indeed we hesitate to express 
a decided opinion about it. But of this we are sure--there are many 
touching, sweet, simple, and charming poems init. Many lines that 
ought to make one feel better and purer and nobler, and that should 
fill the eyes with not unpleasant tears. Some few of the smaller pieces 
are very finely and sharply finished—perfect little gems. The ballads 
of ** Jessie Carol,” and ‘‘ Annie Clayville,” are already acknowledged 
favourites, and many of the others are likely to become so, in spite of 
all their imperfections. 


New Yorx Grace Cuurcu Convection or Sacrep Music. By 
W. A. King, Organist and Director of the music of Grace Church.-- 
This is every way what it purports to be; ‘* a choice selection,” from 
the most classical of the modern composers ; neatly got up, complete in 
all points, having separate accompapimerts, with the full score, and 
the words written under each of the four parts. We have carefully 
examined the score and accompaniment, and find throughout evidence 
of taste, judgment, and a thorough acquaintance with the subject. The 
few inaccuracies, such as the arrangement which leads to a sequence 
in the treble and bass, between bars four and five, hymn 143, page 9, 
and between the first and second voices, in the first and seventh bars, 
in the hymn for Easter, page 56, are evidently oversights ; as we have 
not met with an example of vocal scoring more generally correct, 
and elegant, or more safe and instructive for choir practice. 

Whosoever attributes an operatic character to the psalmody in use 
at Grace Church, as we take it that the present selection is a fair cri- 
terion, shoots very wide of the mark. The melody by Donizetti, page 
37, is the only thing we can discover which partakes of the operatic 
character. We should say, however, that of the orchestra, in some in- 
stances it does somewhat savour; that is, that the harmonies are occa- 
sionally rather those invented for, and better adapted to instruments 
than voices. We think also that the chromatic passages have not 
always the meaning demanded in the solemnity of sacred music; but 
as a proof that deep devotional feeling is by no means wanting in the 
work, we instance hymn 211, page 16. There is one thing that we can- 
not give our hearty approval to, viz. the use of such generally difficult 
and often unknown keys, as d flat, g flat, b, &. We have no faith in 
the peculiar character imagined by some in various keys, believing 
that harmony is or ought to be equally harmony, whether the pitch 
be half a tone higher or half a tone lower; and one of the vicars choral 
in the most distinguished of the Eaglish cathedrals, even though a 
graduate in music, might be staggered to read at sight, in the first 
chord of the twelfth bar on page 38, simply the relative minor. If 
singers do not perform with a tolerably clear, and at least a practical 
idea of the thorough bass relations of their parts, what are they to be 
guided by? Of course by memory or the accompanying instrument 
only. But this is unfavourable, to say the least of it, to that perfect 
but easy precision, so necessary to those highest and most delightfal 
choral effects where performers and hearers are carried out of both 
personality and circumstance into the full spirit of words and music 
and the sentiment of the occasion. We must, however, while we in all 
courtesy say that the use of the above-mentioned keys gives in our 
eyes rather a pedantic air than any merit to the work, compliment 
the author on the sound judgment and decision he has shown, in refus- 
ing to perpetuate in his selection those worn-out tunes with strange 
sounding names which have been kept in use merely for lack of inven- 
tion or from prejudice, so long after the soul that has produced them is 
gone. Even a change for the worse in some cases is better than none, 
of which decidedly the selection of Mr. King is not an instance; but 
still there are a few tunes of sweet breathing spirit and sound musical 
merit too of the English Episcopal Church, which its American sister 
would do well to remember, such as the 42d psalm by Lord Morning- 
ton, the 24th by Sir J. Stevenson, and some others of that class. 


Hine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Taken as a whole the Exhibition of the present year does not rise 
above the average, being kept down by the inordinate proportion of 
trash with which many square yards of wall are covered. Looking in- 
deed at some of these worse then inanities, one cannot but wonder 
wherein cousists the duty of the Committee of arrangements, and 
whether in admitting pictures the choice has been delegated to a house- 
painter, as it clearly has been to an upholsterer in the matter of hang- 
ing them. There are two or three scores of contributions that would 
disgrace a drawing- master’s school ; and yet such excessive attention 
has been given to symmetry and harmony in the matter of shape and 
size of frames, that the eye is gratified with a most goodly arrange- 
ment of squares and ovals, albeit one’s back may be broken in stooping 








down to examine an attractive bit, or one’s neck in craning for the 
same purpose. This hanging must be a troublesome and thankless office ; 
nevertheless it must be done, and we wish it had been done with more 
regard to merit and less to the balancing of frames. A careful exam- 
ination will prove the correctness of this latter remark ; and a very 
casual one will show the truth of the former regarding the rubbish 
which has this year received the stamp of the Cuuncil’s approval. 
With reference to it, however, we shall not have much more to say ; 
but shall proceed to speak briefly of some of the prominent works ex- 
hibited. The First Gallery, or large room, generally contains the show 
pieces. 


No. 6. The Requiem of De Soto. Enowiw Wurre.—Stretched upon a 
bier on the shore of the Mississippi lies the body of the first European 
discoverer of its waters. A group of monks and warriors is paying 
the last offices to their dead leader. A torch produces strong eflects of 
light and shade. The Moon partially hidden gives farther solemnity 
to the scene. The artist has been fairly imbued with the impressive- 
ness of the subject, and has treated it with marked ability. There is a 
decided lack of pictures of this class in the collection; but this one 
would command attention any where. We notice that Mr. White hails 
from Dusseldorff; he has greatly profited by his studies there. 

9. Portrait of Simeon Draper. D. Huntincron.—This industrious 
painter, who confines himself to no special branch of his art, contri- 
butes no fewer than fourteen of his varied productions. This one isa 
good likeness, and the hacknied English epithet “ nice” is about the 
mos: applicable to its artistic merits—Mr Huntington's male portraits 
are not masculine; they are too mild drawn. Take for example No. 
31, The Right Revd. John Bird Sumner, in all the fullness of lawn 
sleeves. Excellent prelate as heis, it was right that his Christian meek- 
ness should have been predominant in his looks; but meekness in the 
workmanship is quite another affair, and this is not unfrequent in our 
artist’s gentlemen. Much more power and success is there in his female 
portraits, whether we look at No. 149, at 370, or at 373, all designa- 
ted by the customary title of “‘ lady.” The two last mentioned are to 
be specially admired for their combined delicacy and force, for their 
agreeable tone, for the truth of their flesh tints, and in short for their 
being at once pleasant to the casual eye and satisfactory to the severer 
scrutiny. We look upon them as the best things Mr. Huntington has 
lately done, 

10. Full-length Portrait —T. P. Rossiter —-Wisely enough, the 
catalogue says no more, leaving the spectator to guess of whom or of 
what the portrait may be. And he might fairly hesitate between the 
lady’s dress, the sofa on which she sits, the mantel-piece, and the pa- 
per that covers the walls. We mean that all these items are not only 
detailed with extreme minuteness (to which we have no objection,) but 
that they are so carefully and elaborately painted as by their promi 
nence to out-rival the main subject. This is bringing the lady down 
to a level with the seat she occupies, which by the way the artist fails 
to do in her pose; and we cannot but think it very undesirable that men 
and women should thus be sacrificed to dress and furniture. Itis true 
that a few ‘‘ Satin Gowns” and such-like wurks have acquired celebri- 
ty—these are only exceptions to the rule; and besides, what may be 
suitable for acabinet picture may be very much otherwise in one seven 
or eight feet high. For the rest, there is greatcleverness and much 
brilliance in this full-length, though Mr. Rossiter does himself more 
justice elsewhere, particularly in 438, ‘‘a Group of Portraits.” In 
this composition the three figures are half length. A handsome girl is 
seated ata piano, with a boy on each side, one apparently about to sing, 
and the other carrying a music book. By the costumes, the party 
might belong to any age since pianos were invented ; the colouring is 
harmonious; the whole effect satisfactory ; and the accessories are kept 
in their right places. The dos d-dos attitudes are not perhaps happy i 
but as a whole the picture is a good-one.-—‘* A Rustic Porch,” No, 21, 
and ‘ Just from Town,” No. 183, are pleasant, sunny bits from the 
same easel, in which rural scenery and figures are blended ; norshould 
‘* Rebecca,” No 51, be overlooked. If not thoroughly Oriental, she is 
at least attractive. 

29. Gallantry of Raleigh. E. Levrze.—Mecbanical excellence here 
and there apparent, but not calculated to increase the painter’s fame. 
The thrice told incident of Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh’s cloak is il- 
lustrated; but poor Raleigh is a most lackadaisical fellow, and the 
Queen a most unqueenly personage. 

82. Feil-Jength Portraits. G.P.A. Heary.—A striking contrast is 
there between this picture and Mr. Rossiter’s full-length, noticed 
above. Mr. Healy has thrown all his power and expression into the 
heads, where they ought to be; and consequently, although the acces 
sories are inferior to those in No. 10, the general effect is far better, 
more truthful, more artistic. The heads indeed (those of two young 
ladies) are worth studying. One, in white satin, is seated; the other, 
in black velvet, is standing by her side. In both, the attitudes are 
somewhat formal ; in the latter the dress is heavy and flat. But not- 
withstanding these defects, we can congratulate Mr. Healy on the lady- 
like air with which he has invested them, and which goes far towards 
success. 

33. Jacob’s Dream. Lutuer Terry.— Deserving of closer exami- 
nation than might be supposed at first sight. The head and upper part 
of Jacob’s figure is, of its kind, the best bit of painting in the whole 
collection. The face particularly, although foreshortened, wonderfully 
preserves its beauty. The angels have an ethereal, transparent aspect, 
unlike that of the sons of men. They look waxy when the eye lights on 
them, but this impression wears off Portions of the robes too in which 
they are draped challenge notice and must be admired. 

87. Valley in the Alps: Composition. H. Muuuer.—All the merit 
lies in the clouds, and in the snowy peaks which are blended with them ; 
and these are full of truth and feeling; caught, it may be presumed, 
from the study of fine mountainous scenery under the varying effects of 
a stormy atmosphere. A preponderance of blue distinguishes but by 
no means improves this artist's landscape foregrounds. He, with one 
or two others of his peculiar school, fails to show local colouring through 
his shadows, substituting for it the prevalent tint just-named. This is 
still more disagreeably observable in 144, * the clearing of the Ha Ha 
Bay, in Canada.” 

40. Gleam of Sunshine. Grorce Innkss.—This young painter, 
with much to learn, exhibits proofs of decided originality and talent. 
His landscapes, and to these he confines himself, have a certain depth 
and force that smack of old-time masters, and we trust that he may be 
matured into excellence. He should strive after more atmospheric 
effect, and not pin his faith too closely on his obvious models. 

45. The Fair Penitent. Louis Lanc.—We doubt if any Academician 
has improved more during the past year than this gentleman. A half- 
length and half-draped figure is here treated with the sobriety of tone 
which befits the subject, but with considerable taste and skill. Much 
the same may be said of 101, unnamed in the catalogue, but represent- 
ing an Italian woman with a child on her knee, in the act of soliciting 
charity. There is in it, it is true, a souvenir of the Madonna della Seg- 
giola; but it also shows improvement in Mr. Lang's style. 

48. The Spirit of War. J. F. Caopsey.—It is known to many 
readers, through the medium of engravings, that Sir Edwin Landseer 
(our immortal and unapproachable animal painter) ventured recently 
into the region of Allegory, and brought out thence a couple of trashy 
common place compositions which were dignified by the titles of War 
and Peace, and duly extolled by sycophantic critics. Let us be under- 
stood to speak not of the execation, but of the conception of those 
works; for if the engraving shows the total want of mind, it would not 
be fair to judge from it of Sir Edwin's skill in the handling.—Mr. 
Croys¢y therefore found the subject an open one, so far as the great 
English artist is concerned, and it was one well suited to his fine poetic 
imagination. Properly disclaiming the vulgar idea that associates 
war only with the lance and the bomb-shell, the dead warrior and the 
dying steed, Mr. Cropsey goes back to the “ evils and sorrows” that ac 
company it, and ‘has chosen to express, rather, those incidents that 
are suggestive of it, than its actual representation.” The prominent 
object, then, of his version of War is a Castle of the feudal ages. Its 
battlemented turrets are reared loftily and boldly against a scowling 
and lurid sky charged evidently with the elements of wrath, and from 
beneath whose murky clouds gleams a portentous flash of light. The 
blood-red banner is flung forth, though the lighted wiudows of the 
banquet-hall speak of revelry protracted to the morning.—To balance 
this, on the other end of the canvas stand up towering con rose-coloured 
pinnacles of mountains, that would enchant the eye with their beauty, 
did not the burning hamlet, and the blazing beacon fires, and the 
frightened herds tell the tale of coming woe.—The middle portion of 
the picture is occupied by the sloping space within the castle- walls, 
down which mounted Knights are riding at speed to battle, issuing also 
from the portals and crossing the draw-bri ge which is a prominent 





object in the foreground —The conception is grand in the extreme, and 
nothing can exceed the vigour and felicity with which the idea is inter. 
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and diffused over the larger portions of the canvas. In fact, 
so fer as painting is akin to poetry, the effect may be pronounced emi- 
nently Dantesque. So much the more do we regret the tame, crude, 
unfinished look of all the parts nearest to the eye, and especially the 
blank deadness of that green slope already mentioned, which in colour 
and texture strongly reminds us of a slip of green baize That so fine 
& picture should be thus marred is indeed annoying; but this want of 
care and finish is too often found in Mr. Cropsey’s most striking produc- 
tions. —What we have said of ‘« The Spirit of War” applies equally, mu- 
tatis mutandis, to its fellow, No. 50, ** The Spirit of Peace.” In place 
of power aud fear and foreboding, we have grace and harmony and 
pleasant associations, a tranquil sea, a placid sky, a vast and beauteous 
temple from which ascends the smoke of incense in the gracetullest of 
forms.—-Here too the painter’s skill is lavished upon his background 
and middle distance; whilst the whole is materially injured by the 
feebleness, the rawness, and the want of breadth, that again deteriorate 
the near view. The scattering also over it so many isolated objects is 
another weakness that injures Mr. Cropsey’s strength. 


We shall perhaps have a few words more to say of some of this artist’s 
other pictures when we, next week, continue our walk through the 


rooms. 
——.s 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The grand promenade which took place in this building on Saturday 
ved an immense success, and must be regarded as a triumphant de- 
monstration of public feeling in the metropolis for the preservation of 
the Palace. It may be said that people were attracted by the music 
alone, and that were all the military bands in or near London assem- 
dled in any other place the result would have been the same. To this 
the reply is obvious. The character of a concert was studiously avoided, 
while that ofa promenade was carefully maintained. As far as the bands 
were denernel, the hum of voices and the tread of multitudes rendered 
their performances by far the least attractive or remarkable feature 
of the occasion, and it was only at the close, when they united their 
powers in playing ‘‘God Save the Queen,” and the assembled thousands 
stood still to listen, that their share in the day’s proceedings was very 
strongly brought out. Looked at asa great public demonstration in 
favour of the Crystal Palace, the promenade of Saturday has a far 
ander and more striking significance than it could have derived from 
the incidental attractions of music—it shows that the inhabitants of 
this vast metropolis, taught by the experience of the Great Exhibition, 
have at length began to understand what facilities their numbers afford 
them for procuring recreation of an innocent and improving character 
upon a great and magnificent scale. It shows that with the means they 
have the full disposition to enjoy those advantages which are amply 
provided in every other great European capital. It proves that they 
are not prepared to allow the destruction of a building which is the 
very thing they want, and which might be made available to them ina 
thousand different ways. On Saturday about 70,000 persons visited the 
Palace, and all who were present will bear witness to the respectabil 
ity of the attendance and the order and good feeling which prevailed. 
It is very doubtful whether during the whole period of the Exhibition, 
with two or three exceptions, there ever so many people at one time 
collected in the interior. The character and quality of the assemblage 
considered, it may safely be regarded as quite unprecedented. Outside 
there was a triple row of carriages packed as close as they could be 
placed along the whole length of the building, and at either end they 
were githered into masses like squadrons of troops. Beyond the limits 
of the Park, in Kensington-road, and along Knightsbridge to Piccadilly, 
cabs and ’busses were plying in numbers worthy of the Exhibition in 
its palmiest days, and even the committee, under whose auspices the 
promenade took place, were completely surprised at the overwhelming 
success which attended this first appeal to the public. They had made 
preparaticns for the possible attendance of 30,000 people, but they were 
far from sanguine that even that number would come, and the attrac- 
tions of the Oxford and Cambridge boat race were looked upon as an 
alarming counterpoise. In consequence there was some little confusion 
and crowding at the eastern entrance, but it was taken very good hu- 
mouredly, and the spirit of the demonstration may be best estimated 
from the fact that an assembly of some 70,000 persons had just a dozen 
policemen to keep them in order. Many of the leading members of the 
aristocracy were present, and we observed in the crowd of promenad- 
ers many members of both Houses, who it is to be hoped will remember 
what they saw when the fate of the building comes finally-on for dis- 
cussion. Petitions for its preservation were laid out om tables in 
the nave and transept, and received an immense number of signatures. 
The doors were open from an early hour but the great influx of 
visitors did not commence till 2 o’clock, when the promenade began. 
From then till 5 the people flowed in like great tides, and the immense 
area of the interior, now left completely open and comprehended at one 
lance, might be seen swarming with a vast, a delighted, and a well- 
ressed assemblage. Some chatted with their friends seated on benches. 
under the shade of the galleries; others walked about exchanging salu- 
tations with passers by, and occasionally venturing a remark upon the 
beauty of the building, and upon the Vandalism that could contempiate 
its destruction. The hum of so many thousand of voices and the din of 
footfalls on the floor preponderated in a great measure over every other 
sound, and as for the bands, though seven in number, the vast propor- 
tions of the building far outmatched their strength. Any one who 
wished to hear good music had only to place himself within ear-shot of 
one of them, and his desire was gratified, but they never interfered 
with each other, and over a very large space produced no impression 
whatever. They were so distributed, and their respective programmes 
so arranged, that while many collected round each to listen, the general 
menade was not inconveniently interrupted, and the selections of 
music played were sufficiently diversified to please all tastes. When 
they first entered they mustered in the centre of the transept whence, 
pow: | in order, they diverged to their respective positions, playing as 
they went. This formed a very striking portion of the day’s proceed- 
ings, the first notes of each band swelling upon the ear, and then be- 
coming gradually more and more subdued until it died away in the 
distance. Should anything of the kind be again attempted, it may be 
worth while considering whether it would not be desirable to make the 
bands play marches at intervals all round the interior, but on a first 
occasion it was probably deemed inexpedient to make such an experi- 
ment. ; 
The main feature of the display was the people. Great congregations 
in a church or hall, large and tumultuous meetings out of doors, the 
splendid array of armies in battle order—all these things are in them- 
selves imposing spectacles, and over the most insensible hearts a thrill 
of sympathetic interest will run as individuals watch huge gatherings 
and movements of their species. So it was during the great days of the 
Exhibition, when thousands of human beings, the representatives of 
civilization and progress, were collected to gaze upon the chief triumphs 
of iudustry throughout the world. On those marvellons shilling days 
everything but the people was forgotten, and they became of all the 
wonders the most wonderful. Persons who had come hundreds of miles 
to see the Crystal Palace left it without the slightest idea of its con- 
tents, but fully recompensed and satisfied by having gazed upon such 
masses of their fellow men all assembled under oneroof. That was the 
real furniture and the chief grace of the vast and fairy-like structure. 
The spectacle of Saturday powerfully revived these impression. You 
had the rank, the wealth, and the intelligence of the greatest city in 
world paraded before your eyes. The comfortable tradesman brought 
out his family, and the — clerk exhibited his Sunday coat among 
a company where Peers and Peeresses were pedestrians like themselves, 
and where a ha c ce 
selves temporarily on a level, without any loss of permanent dignity on 
the one side, or any trace of envy on the other. Under so auspicious 
an occupancy, the Crystal Palace could not but show to the greatest 
advantage. Constructed for the use of the people, and by their patro- 
mage more than self-supporting, it has peculiar claims on their affec- 
tion. Governments have tried their hand at the erection of public 
buildings, and in most instances their architectural efforts have been 
lamentable failures. In its conception, its execution, and in almost 
everything connected with it, the Crystal Palace has been esgentially 
& popular undertaking. Without it, where would have been the suc- 
cess of the Great Exhibition, the triamphant vindication of British in- 
dustry, and the fame of the Prince who now will not help to save it? 
Mere gratitude pleads for its preservation, while the uses to which it 
can be applied no longer remain doubtful. During the promenade on 
Saturday Rotten row and the Park were almost entirely deserted. The 
number of visitors who paid for admission to hear music and to look at 
an empty building ought surely to satisfy the most sceptical that 
the question of expense is not one which presents any serious difficul- 
ties, and if, as we have reason to believe is contemplated, the charge of 
the Palace were placed under a trust comprasing the greatest and most 
influential names in the country, what ground can there be for appre- 
hension lest the préstige of the Great Exhibition should be injured ? At 


PY disposition of society enabled all to place them- 


the close of the promenade on Saturday the bandg in succession left 
their different positions, and playing as they went, mustered in the 
very centre of the edifice. Here the vast multitude congregated around 
them, and for a time there was adeep pause. The appearance of so 
many thousands assembled together in an attitude of silent attention 
was indescribably fine. The drums beat thrice by way of signal, and 
then the music of the National Anthem was hurled into the air with a 
power and grandeur of effect which filled the building to its furthest 
corners, and made the hearts of all who listened to it thrill with emo- 
tion, The united bands played admirably, and as the familiar notes 
poured forth the multitude stood uncovered. The music ceased, and 
then cheers arose,—cheers so loud and enthusiastic that if the Queen 
had listened to them this demonstration for the preservation of the 
| Crystal Palace would not have been held in vain. 

The public, and especially the inhabitants of the metropolis, must 
not deceive themselves in this matter. It will require every exertion 
that they can use to save the building, for even though the highest per- 
sonage in the land is understood to be favourable to its preservation,— 
(this we very much doubt, Ed. 4/b.)—thereare, as will be seen by the 
following correspondence, powerful enemies to be overcome :— 


Immediate, Palace of Westminster, Apri! 2. 
Gentlemen,—We are directed by Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 to transmit to you the accompanying extract from a letter which the 
Commissioners have received from the Office of Works, showing that the Govern- 
ment disapprove of the Exhibition Building being appropriated to any purposes 
other than those which are specified in the Royal warrant.—The Commissioners 
expect that Messrs. Fox and Henderson will strictly contorm to the requirements 
of the Commissioners of Works as expressed in this extract, 
We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, &c- 
J. Scorr Russet, 
Epcar A, Bowrine. 
P. S. A copy of the Royal warrant is enclosed. 
Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co. 


Extract from a letter to Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
from the Office of Works, dated March 26 :—* Lord John Manners feels it to be 
his duty therefore to take the earliest opportunity of apprising the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition that he cannot in any way countenance the appropriation of the 
building to any purposes other than those which are specified in the Royal War- 
rant of the 26th of September.” 

This communication was not received by Messrs. Fox and Henderson 
till Saturday morning, at an hour when of course it was quite impos- 
sible to stop the arrangements for the promenade. Had the intimation 
so made been obeyed, very serious results might have ensued ; but the 
contractors preferred the risk of temporary insubordination to that of 
public disappointment, and the promenade being well over, it remains 
to be seen whether Lord J. Manners is seriously bent on achieving an un- 
popularity equal to that of his predecessor in office.— Times, April 5. 


SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


The question of the existence of Mountains of the Moon, outside that 
luminary, promises to be soon answered. The mystery of the sources 
of the Nile is now attacked by individual enterprise with an ardor akin 
to that which attended the efforts of the English African Association 
at the close of the last century, to determine the sources and course of 
the Niger. In the list of that Company’s servants—at whose head was 
Sir Joseph Banks—were Ledyard, Mungo Park, Denham, Clapperton 
and the Landers, all worthy successors of Bruce, and among the most 
eminent of African travellers. It was inthe year 1830 that Richard and 
John Lander settled the question of the course and mouth of the Niger, 
which Mungo Park, in 1795, had, first among modern travellers, dis- 
covered, and announced in those famous words which so stimulated 
adventurous zeal in Europe: “I saw the long sought, majestic Niger, 
glittering in the morning sun, as broad, as the Thames at Westminster, 
and flowing slowly to the eastward.” The same earnest zeal inspires 
at the present moment a few individuals, German Jesuits, Missionaries 
in Central Africa, to pluck out the heart of the ‘* Nile-mystery”— 
namely, the secret of its sourees. Dr. Knoblecher, Vicar-General of 
Central Africa, advances from the North, coming up the Nile, and Drs. 
Krapf and Rebmann push over the unknown lands to the south of the 
supposed Mountains of the Moon, northward, toward the river. 

While these pious and learned gentleman prosecute their labor, Dr. 
Charles Beke eollects 4 summary of Recent Nilotic Discovery, which 
apprises us of the present condition of this interesting research. Our 
own interest in the matter is quickened by the probable cooperation of 
our friend and associate Bayard Taylor with Dr. Kroblecher’s advance 
from the North. We take pleasure in laying briefly before our readers 
the results of the Nile explorations up to the latest accounts. 





The Table Land of Eastern Africa is not, as many suppose, a row of 
terraces, gradually rising one above the other, and descending, step- 
wise, towards the Red Sea, but it is a high land of very variable sur- 
face whose greatest height is upon the coast, and which gradually re- 
cedes towards the valley of the Nile. In the years 1840 «nd’41, Me- 
hemet Ali sent expeditions into the upper regions of the Nile, ostensi- 
bly for scientific purposes, but really to ascertain what truth might lie 
in the reports occasionally wafted, like a pleasant perfume, from the 
remote South, of gold sands in the far waters of the River. The ex- 
peditions discovered nothing but a few races in a state of the extre- 
mest simplicity, which had been visited by one or two preceding adven 
turers, and had no love for strangers coming up the river. The only 
man of real energy in the expeditions of Mehemet Ali, was a country- 
man of those who have done most in the matter. 

At Khartoum, whence we have heard from Mr. Taylor, the two 
branches coming from the unexplored South unite, and form the single 
stream whose shores are Egypt. These two branches are called the 
White and Blue Niles, or Bahr el Abiad and Bahr el Ghazal, more 

enerally known as the Bahr el Azrek. This latter branch, the Blue 
Nile, so called from the dark colour of its water, was explored and its 
sources discovered in 1618 by Paez, a Portuguese traveller. They were 
afterward seen by Bruce, who astonished Europe by declaring on his 
return that he had discovered the sources of the Nile. The Blue Nile 
rises from two fountains near Geesh in Golam, in Abyssinia, 10,000 
feet above the sea. 

The White Nile is little known beyond Khartoum, but from its 
greater breadth and general importance, is considered the Nile of He- 
rodotus. and of other authors before Ptolemy. Up this branch the last 
expedition of Mehemet Ali proceeded to 4° 42’ 42” North, and was there 
stopped by a cataract, and returned. In Janary, 1850, as we stated 
last year, Dr. Knoblecher passed the same cataract and pushed up the 
river to a point beyond that reached by any preceding traveller, 4° 9 
North. He here climbed a mountain and saw the Nile stretching south- 
ward until it was lost between two lofty mountains. Beyond these, the 
negroes assured him, the river came straight from the South. He saw 
also, quivering in the distance, the faint outline of a mountain range 
which he supposed to be about 8° North. The river at the point Dr. 
Knoblecher reached was more than 600 feet broad and 8 or 9 feet deep. 
The Doctor concluded that the sources of the river lay beyond the 
Equator and determined to prosecute his search the present season, 
aud he was about to depart upon the expedition in the latter part of 
last January. Of its results we hepe to apprise our readers at the 
earliest opportunity and—unless he is compelled to return—from the 
personal observations of Mr. Taylor. 

So much for the North, where, if we may trust Dr. Knoblecher's eyes 
and judgment, we have seen a point only three degrees removed from 
the Equator. Upon the South, the missionaries Dr. Rebmann and 
Krapf are our heroes and authorities. They planted astation at Mom- 
bas, about 4° South, and in 1848 Dr. Rebmann reached Djagga, a point 
where he discovered about 100 geographical miles from the coast, and 
W_N. W. from Mombas, the snow mountains of Kilimandjaro, whose 
existence had been denied in Europe. At Djagga he received news of 
the country of Monomezi, as the old Portuguese travellers termed it, 
and endeavored to penetrate into that region and find the great lake 
Usambiro—probably the lake Zambre of the Portuguese, of which he 
had heard. 

_The king of the country interfered with this project, and in 1849 
his colleague, Dr. Krapf, proceeded to a point 240 geographical miles 
to the north-west of Mombas, where he gained an elevation of several 
thousand feet, probably the highest surface of the East African Table 
Lands. _ Upon this journey he reached the plain of Yata, whence the 
mountainous panorama was so grand and beautiful that he declares, 
had he been a mere traveller, the weariness and vexations of the jour- 
ney wereamply compensated. He here discovered another snow peak 
not inferior to Kilimandjaro, of which his description recalls the charac- 
ter of Alpine scenery. The mountainous mags rose like agigantic wall 
and upon its summit were two horns or peaks, giving an air of majesty 
to the whole. The summit of the Kilimandjaro is domed, but that of 
the Kenia is roof-like. The old enthusiasm of African travel glowed 
in his heart as he contemplated it—* for,” says he exultingly, “I could 





not doubt that the streams flowing northward from the Kenia pour into 
the White Nile.” 


April 24 

According to the calculation of Drs. Krapf and Rebmann, the 
is within oa degree south of the Equator. It is 320 geographies) nan’ 
north and 55 degrees west of Mombas. The northern line of the great 
Lake Usambiro is hypothetica)?y placed at 1° 20 south of the Equator 
and 650 geographical miles north and 75 degrees west of Mombas,— 
From this lake, which is not to be confounded with Lake Niassi, these 
gentlemen suppose the Nile—the White Nile or Bahr el Abiad—to take 
its rise. 

It thus appears that from the farthest southern point of Dr. Knoble. 
cher’s exploration to the Kenia mowntains there is a distance of 370 
geographical miles in a south-easterly direction, and from the same 
point, south-westerly, to the hypoethetical northern tine of the Lake 
Usambiro, there are 360 geographical miles. Within these limits 
therefore, lies the heart of the mystery, and it is not at all improbable 
that the Kenia is the “high mountain entirely white” of which Baron 
von Miller was told by a native of Beri, who had been far to the South 
and declared that he had seen the sources of the Bahr el Abiad (White 
Nile) in the ‘‘ white mountain.” Names and localities are, of course, 
very uncertain in the present condition of mid-Afriean research. In 
the Alpine region to which the Kenia and the Kilimandjaro belong, 
other snow-suiwmits ond ranges may yet be discovered. But some. 
where in thie region must be the sources of the Nile, and there can be 
little doubt that these summits are the beif- fabulous Mountains of the 


oon. 

Thus wi!l be determined ore of the most famous and interesting geo- 
graphical problems of ancient or modern times. The Nile will disap- 
pear from literature as the symbol of fertilizing power of an unknown 
origim. It will cease to be uniquein mystery among rivers, when it ig 
found that as the Hudson flows from springs: in the Adirondack,—the 
Amazon from a Peruvian Lake, and the Rhine and Rhone from melting 
Alpine snows, so the awful and worshipped Nile drips from some virgin 
glacier in the Mountains of the Moon.—.V. Y. Tribune, 17th inse. 

The Tribune of Wednesday adds the follewing. 


The last arrivals from Europe brought us fresh advices from Bayard 

Taylor with a package of letters for the readers of The Tribune which 
in due time they will have the pieasure of reading. He has ascended 
the White Nile 500 miles above Khartoum into the country of the Shil- 
look tribe of negroes, the most savage people he had found on, his jour- 
ney. Among them he had one or two dangerous adventures, but 
came off safe and sound with the loss of some triffing articles of apparel. 
He had returned to Khartoum, from which place he was meditating a 
speedy departure, though by what route he had not decided. Aftera 
month or two spent in that part of Central Africa, he had learned all 
that was possible in a short residence, of its peculiarities and felt him- 
self warned by the approaching heat of the season to be upon:tite move. 
Dr. Knobleoher's expedition to the sources of the Nile will not leave 
Khartoum till November next, and however gladly Taylor would ac- 
company it, he could not think of remaining for months in that climate, 
on purpose. ‘The time passed in Khartoum has, he writes-us, been full 
of instruction andamusement. His residence has been with Dr. Reitz, 
the Austrian Counsul for Central Africa, the first European diplomatic 
agent ever sent into those regions. Of this gentleman’s activity in his 
office, and ready kindness for persons of all nations whom he has a 
chance of serving we have, in the German journals, the best testimony, 
in addition to the grateful assurance of our friend. The pets of Dr. 
Reitz’s household are rather peculiar; they are a large lioness and a 
leopard ; the former, as Taylor says, was quite docile and sportive ; one 
of her tricks was to take bis leg in her mouth by the way of morning 
salutation ; beth she and the leopard were ag harmless and playful as 
dogs. The people of the country are spoken of as kindly and docile. 
The men, Taylor says, are large and splendid fellows, but the woman 
perfectly hideous. 
—Dr. Knoblecher, as our readers may remember, is a Catholic mis- 
sionary. Taylor speaks of him in the highest terms. He is not above 
35 years old,.an active man, of small stature, with a sanguine temper 
amentand asandy beard. His friendly manners and readiness of re 
sources especially qualify him for his labours as an evangelist among 
race of savages. There seems to be no roason to doubt that he will 
have the glory of settling the problem of the sources of the Nile. 


——__~.>-—_—_ 


Universiry Boar Race.—The boat race of Saturday, between the 
gentlemen of Oxford and Cambridge, although extraordinary, and, as 
far ag the momory of many years serves.us, unequalled in pace, was, 
to atertain extent, what in aquatic phraseology is termad, “ hulivn.” 
The result of a close inspection of their eftorts in —— over the 
course selected for this great trial of skill and stamina during the 
week had inspired the beliefin the minds of veteran oarsmen and scul- 
lers that it would be nothing short of a neck-and-neck race; but the 
denouement? illustrated the contrary. The unchanging state of the 
contest,and the manifest superiority of the one cre‘, divested the race 
itself of that interest which it would otherwise have possessed ; still, 
more gallant, not to say desperate efforts, to retrieve the fortune of the 
day wore never exhibited than by the losing crew, who, to say the 
truth, were fairly overmatched. 

The last University race upon what is termed “the London water” 
came off at Christmas, 1849, when the Oxonians, who. had been defeat- 
ed at the previous Easter, were victorious. At the great regatta at 
Henley last year Oxford again won, and the Cambridge gentlemen, with 
a desire to retrieve their laurels, sent a challenge at the beginning of 
the present Lent, which was accepted by the Oxonians, and ultimately 
appointed for Saturday last. 

The Oxonians were trained by geatlemen, the Cantabs by watermea, 
and, as far as condition was concoraed, never did/men exhibit finer cen- 
Gition. The Cantabs commenced their exercise upon the course chosen 
for this great race, from Putney to Mortlake Chuyeh, on Saturday week, 
and their rivals on the Monday following. They were considered. so 
equal in power that style alone, in which they were widely dissimilar, 
was considered the point upon which the fate of the day would haag. 

The oldest rowing man might tax his memory again and again before 
he could be found to confess that any corresponding event ever eaxhib- 
ited such a fleet of accompanying steamers or drew together so vast & 
concourse of persons in the middle and upper walks of life. We coun- 
ted 11 steamboats, and heard that there was another. These all bore 
as many as convenience or comfort would justify, some a great many 
more; and, although long-boats of the vavious clubs are not launched 
under ordinary circumstances at this period of the season, the Leander 
had an eight and four oat, and the Thames, Argonauts, Peterel, and 
another club or two were out, a circumstance, when the number of 
paddle-wheels in motion is taken into account, reflecting somewhat 
more in favour of their courage than their discretion. Of equestrians 
on the towing path there were hundreds, of pedestrians thousands, who 
took up positions most agreeable to their taste, to catch a passing sight 
of the anticipated great performance. 

At half-past 1 the crews made their appearance, both in boats of the 
most admirable construction, built by the Messrs. Searle, of Stangute, 
Eton, Cambridge, &c. The Oxford boat was 65 feet long, the Cambridge 
made to order at three feet less in length, in order that she might turn 
in the University water during the training, both being only 2 feet 3 
inches in width, and, necessarily, outriggers. Both crews looked, and 
were full of confidence. They were fine, and big men withal, some ex- 
ceeding 12 stone in weight; the aggregate, when reduced by the light- 
ness of the coxswain,—who in both boats was about 9} stone,—beip 
11} stone per man. They were, as crews, nearly level in size, Oxfor 
being a trifle heavier. Oxford had a choice of station, and took the Mid- 
dlesex side. Mr. C. Selwyn kindly assisted as umpire, and Mr. E. 
Searle was starter and judge at the distance- boat at Mortlake. 

A most capital and even start was effected, both crews being well at 
their work in an instant, and the pace being most extraordinary. Not 
a dozen pulls had been taken when the Oxonians began to show their 
head in front, and gradually increased their lead, with one slight ex 
ception and that but momentary, throughout the struggle. The cheers 
of the friends of the rival crews were deafening, and although, stimu- 
lated by the shouts and applause of their partisans, the Cambridge men 
again and again made the most gallant efforts for the “ pride of place,’ 
their efforts were unavailing. The Oxonians were clear of them ere 
they approached the Crabtree, and had placed a gap of above half-a- 
length more between them as they neared Hammersmith Suspension- 
bridge. Here, however, from keeping close to the point in their course 
on the Surrey side, and putting on at the moment a famous spirt, the 
Cambridge men lessened the distance between them a foot or 80, but 
the advantage was scarcely more than momentary, and, after passiDg 
the bridge a few yards, the Oxonians, without any increased effort, 
went away from their Opponents more rapidly than before, and, 
although the Cantabs ccntinued manfully at their work, the race may 
have been considered over from here. The Oxford men, after getting 
70 or 80 yards in advance, rowed, as it is termed, “‘ within themselves 
to the finish, and even then accomplished the distance in 21 minutes.— 
The Oxonians’ style was round, bold, and full of vigour, but scarce)y 





so lofty as we have seen it; in time it was so admirable that the full 
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nm taken for only single pair of oars at work. 
- 4 tse style of t1e London wavermen, very pretty, as it 


ii; 8 , bat not so perfect as we have seen before in Cam- 
i ydge University rowing, but never did men row a more plucky, stern 


y oe hich, although at the ine erating much 
: m, were, fortunately, unatten with any serious 
ne a rat te the Leander, ron capsized, owing to the swell 
pt by the operations of so maay paddle-wheels, and as the same 
om’ Jat was moving towards their assistance, four steamers on one 
am T about four on the other filled her with water, and she went 
== The whole crew were immersed, when ‘ Robinson Crusoe, as 
one. who looks as though he never washed his face, and ** paddles 
eat is a canoe, is called, came up, and afforded very timely assist- 
a one of the gentlemen and Parish, their coxswain, who cannot 
<= Happily all escaped with a ducking. A gentleman and horse 
ae fell into the water from the towing path, but soon scrambled out.— 


Times, 5th inst. 


accidents occurred, w 
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Fasuions 1x Paris.—The robes de chambre are exceedingly 
waetifal, First is one of white cachemire, with a border of large 
ims; the fronts have large palms reaching to the waist. Itis closed 
with bows of chiné ribbon to match the colour of the pelms. The body 
js drawn and high; the pagodes sleeves have two frills with bows of 
ribbon. A large pelerine falls over the body, very deep bebind, point- 
ed in front, and sloped over the arms; it is trimmed with frills to match 
the sleeves. The other robe, destined for the trousseau of a fashion- 
able lady, is of Napoléon blue, gros d@’ Athénes, slightly wadded and 
lined, with china rose coloured sarsenet. The back is plain, without 
side seams; the fronts have five large flat plaits from the shoulder to 
the waist; theskirt is floating and open, showing the under-skirt trim- 
med with a broad insertion, with a Valenciennes lace on each side. 
The under sleeves are closed at the wrists with a narrow insertion band, 
edzed with Valenciennes, A small hood, similar to a pelerine is trim- 
med with a scolloped ribbon A blue silk cord fastens the whole 
the waist. ; 
+7 fanchonnettes are very becoming with the morning dress: they 
are both graceful and youthful. Embroidered muslin waistcoats with 
four frills of Valenciennes are much worn, with a light silk shirt, with 
twelve flounces trimmed with narrow velvets, galons, or a row of fringe, 
resembling ruches more than flounces. Silk dresses are woven with 
stripes of @ darker shade or contrasted colours on the flounces. Bro- 
caded dresses are much worn; dark rich colours with bright flowers 
are generally preferred. Theskirts are made plain; the bodies high ; 
full behind at the waist; open in front, with bands crossing the chest, 
and basquines cut in den‘s round the waist ; the sleeves cut to match, 
and trimmed with a deep fringe to match the dress. Some of these 
dresses are made with a waistcoat and jacket of the same materisl, 
immed with galons or narrow velvets. phe. 
- deutak dresses have lately been seen at a distinguished ball, 
among which was a robe of white moire antique, with a double skirt $ 
above each hem was placed a broad open plait of pearl beads. The 
body and sleeves 4 /a grecque were edged, a narrow plait to match. A 
pearl cord with four tassels completes this beautiful fove/te. The coif- 
fure was a résille of pearls, from which escape two white feathers, 
passing over the bandeaux and falling behind the ears. A single row 
of pearls round the neck; a cameo bracelet on one arm, and a minia- 
ture set with brilliants on the other. ‘The sleeves were raised with 
small pearl brooches, and a much larger one was fixed on the front of 
the body. 

phon robe was of cerise-coloured /ampas with white wreaths. Two 
point d’Alencon flounces, with basqve and berthe to match. An échelle 
of diamonds aad rubies upon the boly; ornaments on the sleeves to 
match. Bouquet of tea roses in the hand; a wreath of the same flowers 
in the hair. Robe of lilac tud/e; five skirts worked with silver, the 
bottom of each edged witha “* Tom Thumb” fringe of silver. Pompa- 
dour body, with five bouidlonnés on the front piece, with passementerve 
of silver between each: sleeves to match. The coiffure is a wreath of 
velvet oak leaves and silver tassels. 

Among the foi/et/es embroidered in gold or silver we have seen one of 
new design ; it was a robe of white crape, trimmed with five flounces, 
edged with a waved silk and gold fringe ; above each of these fringes 
were five rows of dull and brilliant braid plaited. A berthe composed 
of Sve frillg matching the flounces; short sleeves to correspond.—Le 
Follet. 
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PROBLEM No. 177 ny E. B.C. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 176. 


White. Black, 
LPoQRr4. Q to K B7ch. 
2. KtoR 3. QtwoK7 {best.) 
8. Q to R7 check. Q to R3. 
» Qths P check. K tks P. 


4 
5. Q chcckmates. 
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Jockey Crus Ruies--Men anv Horses.—A disputed bet between 
two Noble Lords on the following subject has been decided as follows 
by Captain Rous :— 

“Tn 1848 A bets B £100 that Sir R. Peel is Prime Minister before 
the Earl of Derby. Sir R. P. dies, and when Lord D. receives the ap- 
Plntment a question arises can B claim the £100 from A ?—It has been 
‘rgued that a parallel case to the above might be exemplified by a bet 
Yetween two horses for the Derby, when in the event of one horse dy- 
ig, and the other winning the stakes, it would be clear that the bet 
Yould be fairly won; or that Sir R. P. and Lord D. ought to be con- 
sidered as horses engaged in a play or pay match, where, of course, the 
Surviving horse would receive forfeit from his dead competitor. —On 
he other hand, bets on the Derby are especially made p p., contrary 
° repeated declarations and resolutions of the Jockey Club. If a great 
match be made between two horses, and one of the nominators dies be- 
rv the day of the race, all bets, p p. included, are void; but if one of 
‘ ¢ horses dies, only that proportion of the match which is p.p. is for- 
‘ited, and all other bets not p.p. are void. 

, Again, if A bets B £100 that Lord E. wins the Derby before Lord 
Se bet becomes void in the event of the decease of any one of the 
rere rule 36, R.C., all matches and bets are void on the death 
wid na party before the match or bet is determined; but there is a 
‘ © discrepancy between the rules which apply to men and to horses; 

Rammer vege: if A backs Hobbie Nobie for the Derby, and the horse dies 
ean race, A loses his money, but if Hobbie lives and his nomi- 
~atd pre A saves his money, because the horse is thereby disqualified 
he could sak This is on the principle that as A could not win his bet, 
Wide ‘ai not lose it —It is very obvious that it is necessary to make a 
ba fren tion between the animals, man and horse, to prevent con 
a auds, because if Rule 36 extended to horses, nothing would be 
ni n le as to destroy a horse backed for a large sum of money which 

ht be lame, coughing, or good for nothing when the race wzs about 





to occur, but it would not be quite so sim le a process to destroy the 
nominator. 

‘* I therefore demur to the propriety of metamorphosing Sir R. P. and 
Lord D. into horses, merely to take the benefit of the act, which pre- 
scribes a forfeit from dead horses on p.p. races. I cannot admit the 
justice of the argument. In all disputed bets we must take a common 
sense view of the subject, in unison with the established rules and cus- 
toms of betting on ordinary events.—As there was no specification in 
the nature of play or pay attached to the bet, I am of opinion that from 
the moment Sir R. Peel died, the bet became void, because no power 
can make a corpse & Prime Minister ; the bet could not be won because 
it could not be lost. The great arbiter death has nullified the bet. 
Mors ultima linea r-rum est. Rovs.” 





Srereoscopic DaAGuERREOTYPEs.—The Emperor of Russia has re- 
cently transmitted to Mr. Claudet, the eminent photographer, of Re- 
gent street, a o>. diamond ring, in acknowledgment of the 
pleasure which His Majesty has experienced in examining by the aid 
of Mr. Wheatstone’s ingenious invention, called the stereosocope, 
a series of daguerreotype views of the Great Exhibition taken by 
Mr. Claudet, and forwarded by him to St. Petersburgh for the Em- 

eror’s inspection. The poe is accompanied by a complimentary 
etter, in which it is stated that the Emperor has been enabled by these 
views, and by the marvellous phenomenon of plane surfaces producing 
representations of objects in perfect relief, “* to form a correct idea of 
the Great Exhibition.” It is also stated that the present is made in 
acknowledgment of Mr. Claudet’s ‘‘ constant endeavours ever sinee 
1839 to improve the interesting art of photography. 





TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


A GENTLEMAN recently arrived from London, and familiar with the routine of Com 
mercial business, (especiaily that connected with Marine Insurance), is desirous of 
obtaining employment. Enquiries may be made of the Editor oi this paper, to whom the 


advertiser as been long known. 

A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the highest 
honours in Mathematics and Nature! Piilosophy is desirous of obtaining a situation as 

teacher of thuse sciences in a College or High School 

Reference is permitted to the Rev. Dr McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 

and to J.B. Cherriman, Esq.. Dep Professor of Maihematics, Address, [postage paid| to 

L. M.N. Box No, 60 Post-office, Toronto. apl.17—I1m. 








AZTEC CHILDREN. 
SOCIETY LIBRARY, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND LEONARD STREET. 
CHANGE OF HOURBS. 


Doors open from ha!f-past 3 to half-past 5 p. m. and from 7 to 9, p. m., daily. 
The young man MAXIMO, is about 20 years of age and weighs 20 pounds. 
The girl BARTOLA, is abcut 10, and weighs 17 pounds. 
Tickets 25 Cents—Children half-price. History of the Children (36 pages) 6 Cents, 





FOR SALE OR TO LET, AT NIAGARA FALLS, 
BY AUCTION, ON 2ist APRIL INST. 


THE Dwelling of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan, with all the Furniture therein. The 
house is 60 feet front by 36 deep, with large back building, stables and out houses, two 
acres of garden, containing large and smal! fruits, grapes, &c.,a good well of water, and 
every convenience for a large family, or weil situated fur a boarding house, being near the 
Falls. Possession given in April. 

Twelve totwenty acres of fine Pasture Land with the above if required- For particulars 
apply, if by letter post paid, to R. 8S. Buchanan, New York; K. M. Moffatt, Niagara; W. A. 
Baidwin Toronto: J, A. Orchard, Drummondvile. 





PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D., intends to change his present Class 

into one of resident pupils, on the Ist of May. He has engaged, for that purpose, a 
suitable place in Haverford, ten miles from Philadelphia, near the Lancaster turnpike and 
Peuns)lvauia rail-way. The White Hall Station ws one mile beyond. He desires to take charge 
of Fifteen Pupils, whom he will prepare fr admission into the Junior Class at Yale, or any 
similar Institu;ion With those, however, who do uot wish to graduate at any College, he 
is willing to reao a select course of Cl«ssics, Science, and General Literature. With ed- 
vaced pupils, none but works of established authority will b+ used, and our own language 
shall receive that attention which its importence demands. His system will closely resem- 
ble the one pursued in England by those, who prepare a limited number for the Universi- 
ties, and he refers to Williem Peter, Esq, British Consul at Philadelphia as a gentleman 
well acquainted with that system and with him. . 

The gentlemen named below have ail had sons or near relatives under his care —Henry 
D. G Ipin, Esq., Dr, Robert Morris, Moncure Kobinson, Esq., Isaac Hazlehurs!, Esq, Sam 
uel Badger, Esq, Philip at Esq., James W. Paul, Esq, Philadelphia; James 
Wadsworth, Esq , Geneseo, W.N. Y.; Edward N. Perkius, esq , Boston, Mass.; Samuel 
Mercer, Esq., U. 8. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; George W. Williamson, Esq., Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward Padelford, Esq.. Savannah, Ga. 

Address, Rev. Dr. LYONS, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, March 30, 1852, 





BRACKETT’S MARBLE GROUP. 


HE SHIPWRECKED MOTHER AND CHILD, at Stuyvesant Institute, No. 659 
Broadway, now — (for a short time only) from 9 a. M. till10 P.M. Admission. 25 
cents: Season tickets, 50 cents, apl3—2t. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


EW YORK GRACE CHURCH COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, selected and 

ar-anged from the Clas-iral and Sacred Works of the great Composers, and adapted to 
the Psalms and Hymns of the Protestant Episcopal Church: with a separate Organ Ac- 
companiment by William A. Kiog. Organist and Director of the Mrsic of Grace Church, 
New York —Price Two Dollars, All orders addressed—N. Y. ‘Grace Church Collection,” 
Office of Publication, 78 Bleecker Street. 





NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 31, 1814—THE EVE OF HIS ABDICA- 

TION, painted by Paul Delaroche. The exhibition of this world-renowned Picture, 
which bas been visited during the last two years in England, France and Germany by over 
half a million of people, is now open at Stuyvesant Institute, No. 659 Broadway. Open 
from 9 A.M.to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. Children haif price. 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and wn J in tuition, is desirous of a 
first class engagement, wiih the usual branches of a solid and polite education. The 
advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing and Drawing. She ia proficient in the above 
accomplishments, and can furnish most satisfactory references, An emolument of from 500 
to 690 dollais per scholastic year wiil be expecied. 
Address F. = CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octay 
* Double Action Harpa. Warerooms 2% Froadway. 

J. ¥. BROWNE would callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegent collection he hes for eale, comprising every variety in etyleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first eetablishments in Europe, he is able to produceinstruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such Improve- 
Ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arriva! of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received.if not on band, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





REMITTANCES 


To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


D™!ts from £1 and upwards, pavable at sight, are issued by 
BOWMAN GRINNELIL & CO.. 83 South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don Packets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 2ist of each month, and New York 
ant London every alternate Thursday. mar|3-3m 





IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Europe, &c.—Circular notes (of the value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credti. 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 


Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 


Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyons, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, ome, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Fraukfort, Malta, Sienaa, 
Bordeaux, Genea, Marseilles, Turin, 
Boulogcee, Geneva, Mulen, Touloa, 
Bremen, Gibraitar, — Moscow, Venice, 
Brussels, ° Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 
Berlin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Leyborn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Coiogne, avipsic, au, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 

Ges on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at ANY Bans 
IN THE UNtreD KINGDOM; 

Also Packaces of Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Part or Evrere, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
- At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. Mm. of the day of suiling of RVERY STEAMER 
ro Europe. Apl 12. lyr. 





OR LIVERPCOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
James C. Luce.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on 

Saturday May Ist, 1852, at!2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Canal street 

No berth secured until paid for, 

All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office, 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 





The Steamer BALTIC, will succeed the ARCTIC, and gail onthe 15th of May. 


the present age. 


MUSIC, 


CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Profecsor of the K Socie’y of Musici 
H. begs to announce his errival (for « te Mew York. aa is pombe a 


Music.— 

pil’s residence 
H. C. G. is happy to find his name is 
many of his Popular Songe, 


, from per Quarter—according to length of lessens and distance o 


already known in New York, from the fact that 
&c. have been republished in Americe. 





GRIFFITHS’ QUADRILLE BAND. 


H. Craven’ Grirrirns having had 80 many years experience with M. Jullien, and con 
ducting the Balls a: the Palace, and Nobility’s Soirees in London, indnces him to announce 
that his Band (Griffith’s Qnadrilie Bena.) is ready for engagements in large or small numbers, 
aud that his Repertoire de Danse is of the most extensive and recherchee description, and be 
feels ceriain he will give satiafiction, from his determination to engage only first rate artiets. 

H. C. G. will, on the shortest notice, compose any new piece for a special occasion, to be 


performed by his Band. 
For Terms ,of his Rand) ond other particulars, address Griffith’s Quadrille Band Office, 
way. 


(Gould & Berry’s) 287 B:o 


NEW POLKA FOR THE PIANO FORTDP, 
THE VALENTINE POLMA, dedicsted to every Lady i tates, (el 
pay my i | composed by Snes Griffiths, depemmeore of the Operas of 7 er snoe ook 
4 ers,” ) as cerformed wit eal success in N York. nett. 
be had of Gould & Berry, 297 Broadway, and every Music Publisher to the States. ” 


H. C. GRIFFITHS hegs to state, Messrs. GouLp & BERRY have commenced blishing 
the Opera of ** The Cavaliers ;” also, that bis Songs, composed expressly for Mad'lle Jen 
Lind, and various vocal and instrumental works of his will appear in rapid succcesion, 
that superior style of engraving, &c. fur which Messrs. Gould & Berry are so justly cele- 


braied 
All letters and communications for H. C. Grirritus to be addressed to£97 Broadway. 





G P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 


1. THE EAST: or, Sketches of Travel in E tard the 5 
cer. Third Edition. }2mo, a — SAE By Rer. BH ope 


II. TRE OPTIMIST; a Series of Essays. By H.T. Tuck “ 
cloth, 75 cents y' y uckerman, Second edition 1zmo. 


Ill PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. Vol:.1.toVI. Fi i 
an ober wn ols o Fine Edition. 12mo. 


IV. THE BUCKEYE ABROAD. ByS8.S.Cox. Second edition. 12mo. cloth, 

V. THe New Work By AUTHER or “ Tue Wipe, Wipe Wortp”—QUEECHY. 

12m> cloth, [On Saturday, 24th inst J . “ See 
VI MEMORIAL OF J. FENNIMORE COOPER, with fine Portrait on Steel 8vo. cloth. 
HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. By J. P. Kennedy. Author’s revised edition, with En- 
graviogs. 12mo. cloth. 


SWALLOW BURN. By J. P. Kennedy. Second revised edition, with 20 original de- 
signs. L2mo cloth. 


A BOOK FOR A CORNER. By Leigh Hunt. 12mo. 


A JOURNEY TO ICELAND. From the German of Ida Pfeiffer. By Charlotte Feni- 
more Cuvoper. 12mo. 


UP THE RHINE. By Thomas Hood. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 
DOLLARS AND CENTS. 2 vole. 12mo. 


BRACHE'S HUNGARY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PURLISHED— 


RACE’S HUNGARY IN 1831, with an Experience of the Austrian Police, By C. L. 
Brace. In 1 vvl. with Map and tinted Illustrations, 


“ Facts seem the thing most needed now in regard to Hungary. In my journey through 
the country, 1 bad unusual advantages for observing thorou fly the condition end feelings 
of the masses of the Hunyari«n people, and I have thought 5 could not betier help on 
cause of truth and justice, ihan by simply presenting facts, whether they told against one 
side or the other.— From the Preface. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Margaretta More. 1 vol. I6me. 
Price 50 cents. 


“ Clever and agreeable reading.... We can give the book unqualified praise forthe pleas] 

ant,and tolerab.y accura.e, ptctures which it affords of the domeriic manners of the period ; 

and the characters of some of tue personages represented are drawn with distinctness, and 

with the features of rature.”— Athenaum, 

‘1c ends with musical melancholy, a strein of exquisitely simple beauty, referring to the 

judicial slaying of one of England’s worthiest son. There are some fine portraits ably 

iimned herein. There are family pictures so graphically described that they possess the 

miod fur ever.—Chu: ch and State Gazette. 

ein Fdition of HOMGSVPATHY UNMASKED. By Dr. W. Hooker. 1 vol. 12mo, with 
ditions, 

id ee of Mrs. Sigourney’s New Work, EXAMPLE3 OF LIFE AND DEATH. 1 

vol. 12mo, 

5th Edition of THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLFON. By J.T. Headly. 1vol,12mo 

15th Edition of DREAM LIFE, a Fable of the Seasons. By lk. Mervel. 1 vol uni- 

form wtth Reveries ofa Bachelor. 


READABLE BOOKS. . 
NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


On Saturday, April 24.—One volume, 16mo.— Price 50 cents. 
GAITIES AND GRAVITIES, 

By Horace Smiru, one of the Authors of the ‘‘ Rejecied Addresses.” 
ConTEnts.—Address 
sters; My Tea-Ketile; The Widow of the Great Army; On Noses; Walks in the Garaen; 
Coronation Extraordinary; The Orange Tree at Versailles; On Lips and Kissing; To a 
Log of Wood upon the Fire; Miss Hebe Higgins’s Account of a Literary Society—The 
Hounsditch Albym: Ante and Post Nuptua! Journal; The Library; Ugly Women; The 
World; The First of March; The Eloquence of Eyes; Address to the Alabaster Sarcopha- 
gus deposited in the British Museum; Memoirs of a Haunch of Mutton; Beggars Extraor- 
dinary !—Proposals fur their Suppression; Stanzas to Punchinello; Letters to the Royal 
Literary Society ; A Lamentation on the Decline of Barbers; Chances of Feme le Happiness 
The Steamboat from London to Calais; Memnon’s Head; Womer Vindicated ; Portrait of 
a Sepluagenary. 








Will be published in a few days, 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
By W. M. Tuackeray, Author of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, &c, 
Just Published in this series : 
Two volumes, lémo., fancy cloth—Price One Doilar. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA, 
During the years 1844, 1845, and 1746 P 
By M. Huc, Missionary Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus, 

J yds ng pie SP = the year.”— Rochester Daily American. 
more ori ginal and genu.ne we tdldi tahon o tPublohors Cocaine ie peseent conta ef 
nee a, as ¥elhaee more interesting as well as diverting book has seldom 

ES3AYS FROM THE LONDON 
Sketches. 1 vol. l6mo. 50ceuts” 

‘The London Times is the daily e 


TIMES, a Coilection of Historical and Personal 


e 1. ic of the world.”—Literary World.” 
THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by Thaekeray. 1 vol, i6mo. 50 cents 
“ Honest-hearted, keen-sighted, plush breeched Jeames,”— Courier & Euquirer. 
one boyy) by one wise.”— Christian Enquirer. 
E MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL. . 
“ Thisisa charming book.” - Christian Observer. ee 
. WILL BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 
Poo'e’s Little Pedlington and the Pediiugtonians. ‘The Ingoldsby Legends. Papers from 
the Quarterly Review; by Sir Francis Head and others. The Book of Snobs and Miscella- 
neous Writings of Thackeray Life and Remains of Theodore Hook, including the Rams 
bottom Letters. A Book for Summer Timein the Country. Holcrofi’s Memcirs of Hazlitt 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 


PREMIUM ESSAYS ON BANKING, 


THE BANKERY MAGAZINE for the Current Yeer contsins a Prize Essay ‘On the 
SAsptetion of tecess ol tains to the purposes of Practical Banking.” By Granville 
Sharp of No wich England. (This Essay obtained the Premi 00 li ffere 
W’. Gilbart, of the London and Westminster Bank.) eae 

Il. SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG CASHIERS on the Duties of their 
Sabine. (The Premium of one hund: ed dollars was awarded for this Essay.) 

Lawson’s History of Banking in Europe; Late History of the Bank of France; Mani 
of Guid and Silver Coins, with sixty-five Engravings; Liat of Books on Banking. . res 

Monthly—Five Dollars'per annum. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, £0 Wall St , New York, 
Or, 11i Washington Street, Boston, 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


FOR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, ENGINEER*, ARTISTS, OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AND 
FOR FaMILY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

CO’NUGRAPHIC ENCYCLOP2XDIA of Science, Literature, and Art; systemati 

arrang+d by G. Heck, with Five Hundred Quarto Steel Plates, by the most Tienes 
Artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A.M.,M D., As 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian [nstimtion. Four Vals, 3vo., Text, and 2 Vols. ’ Ho. 
Plates.. Prices for Sets of 6 Vols —Bourd tn half Turkey Morocco, sprinkled ed "810 
Bound in baif Turkey Morocco, gilt backs and edges, $43; Bound in full Turkey rocco’ 
vilt backs and edges, $50. Puolished by Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay Street, (Astor House” 
New York. and sold by all Booksellers in the United States. mar.i3—4t ° 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 415.—123 cts, 


1. The Spanish Protestants—Christian Observer. 





Profession. By L. 








2. Marquis of Rockinghem and his contemporaries— Spectator, 
8. Chinese Porcelain S.als in Ireland —Chambers’ Journal 

4, Keminiscences of a Man of the Wor'd—Nentley’s Miscellany, 
5 


Jony Bahadoor— United Service Magazine. 
. Preventable Death—Tait’s Magazine. 
7. Blackwouod’s Magazine—Critic. 
3. Constantinople to Corfu— Spectator. 
9. English Songs, by Barry Corawall—Ecaminer, 
10, Life of N. Paganimi—Critic. 
. Note Book ofa Naturalist. Part X1V.—Fraser’s Magazine.' 
2, Literory Forgeries—Athenaum and Spectator, P 
. Switzerland Menaced— Evaminer. 
. Edfon and its Neighbourhood—Chambers Journal, 
With Poetry, Suort ARTICLES, and Norices or New Booxs, 
er A New Volume has just commenced. 
(ew Published weekly at Six Dcl.ars a year by E. LITTELL & CO. Boston. 
Wasuincron, 27 Dec., 1845. 
who remit in advance, directly to 


We will conticue the work beyond 
Stage :—thus virtually carrying out 


o 


oN 


PostaGk Free.—To all subscribers within 1590 miles, 
the office of publicaticn at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars 
the year, as — as shall be eqnivalent to the cost of po 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him PostaGe Free: > 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the Sib isseay to skier. 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law, or the inter retation thereof, = will 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, 4 ‘ 
Of all the Perjodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Sci i 
aud in this country, thie has appeared to me the most woeful It contains tedeod the expest. 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
: J.Q AMS. 
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anency 
range for a lim,ted number of Pupils for Piano, Urgep, Melodeon, Singing, aud hinwe of, 
Pu- 


to the Mummy at Belzoni’s Exhibition; Winter; On Pi... and Paps——— 















































































































and en agreeah 
Access to the privileges of the 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 








obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
H* member 5 the Medical Profession of this city the following testi: of ite 
Sambroane trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“7 have carefully exami and in many cases — the melizine which you pre. 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 


“ It bas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
= ye Hh should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
itzer A ent 

“ Im those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the agua! concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable rem@dy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, In which I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

} tan To versone visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
e offered to the public, give ne claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 








port.” GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March 1st, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” pol oy JAMES ® - aan 

sold wholesale ARRANT, Druggist potheca- 

ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 | 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 193 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & , No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore, Fred. Brown 
b yy al hia. E. M. , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 

4 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces. 





AYBR’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


‘THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS,BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 

Of S the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 

laints, has ever been found which could com ia its effects with this 

Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at al) times and in all diseases of the lungs end 

where medicine can give relief, this will do it. It is pleasant to take, and perfectly 

safe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 


whe tried it but those who have not. Families that have known its value will not be 
it, and by ite timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and which, neglected, ripen into consumption 


The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September, 1847; also. the Medals of the three —— of Art, in this 
; also the Di Joma of the Obio Institute at Cincinnati has beea given to the Cuerry 
4L by their Government in consideration of its ext dinary ll aod useful- 
fess in curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the Siewins opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 


the Portand City o 
De. J. C. AYER— ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1851. 
ve years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what | foresaw 
from its compusition, musi be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 
1 think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M.D, F.R.S. 
See what ii has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou- 
sand more. 





Sunsury, Jan, 24,1851. 
Dr, Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhea in the mines of 
mia. Ireturned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhvea ceased, but was followed by a severe cough—and much soreness, 
1 “nally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow worse, and when I arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
asa victim of ption. I must that 1 saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
trieadsall believed. Atthis time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did noi regard it my duty to siate to the afilicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight mouths, isfully restored, I attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL . 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH, 
Wasutneron, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, nes es your instru- 
mentnlity by pe of God, [ wiil teke the liberty to exprees to you my graiitude 
A Cough and the alarming syw ptoms of Cc ption had reduced me too low to leave 
me anytcing like hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “*PEcToRaL.” It 
‘ord immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time hag restored me to sound 


fi 





























THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. ' 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

T= INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 

of as guarantees to Office. 

will hereatter be issued, entitling the aseured, whether at the pa: it of his 

premium, or at any future to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual t made—w any responsibility or guarantee Fe oy or otherwise; 
nor policy (yg only security) be req to be lodged with the society, as each 
——— be end thereon. Se osiien and the Bock i 

assured can at any time present his policy demand o, Society an immediate payment 
sou half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
E. 8. Symes, GC. Tabor, 

A. Vigne, H. Croft, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Keunaway, 
G. Fuller. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lun 
Mestreal i Rev, J. Flanagan. _ , 7 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N.S. { Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. J 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
R. F. Hazen, *Y. Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
St. John, N. B. { Gray, W., Jack. ght, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


H,. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. ¢ F. Bennett, N. Stab 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The heating, petacistes of Gis Olies are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk. —Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
Giga, enees cee sates oF precmtuns 0s the eatave of the tiek mae Jae 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 

y pe the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 

whose policies have been in force for three Page 
free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 


The Insured are 
ing to the plan of the Com to a return of half the profits. 
‘o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8S. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAI; DIRECTORS. 
Montreal f we, Le J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. { Pryor, J. Strachan, . : 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. 4, Gears, Men. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
f Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H,. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W.G Ul, Agext. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo tie:, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





ied to 
health If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of tne b 


Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
JOUN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peters Charch, 
With euch assurance and from such mer, no stronger proof can be adduced unless it be 


frem its effects upon trial. 
Prepared and Sold by JAMES C. AYER, 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


BR, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article 

r_ themselves. It has beén ten years before the world, with a constantiy panda ne Sow 4 

It ‘s used t the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandraff, and 

ee Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 

the Hair, It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to bo used with - 

tle in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, and Ex- 

teraal on. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 

in the residences of our City Merch and Mechanics, as the best application for 

Cu Braises, Sprains, Burns, and the Siege and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 

which #0 frequently distgure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 

to be an ble y, and no adult in the habit of appl the preparation according 

to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 

The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 

the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 

and other Tes'imo forwarded to Processor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 

merating scores of specific instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 

well as the only relia»le preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
—— by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
tul—iyr 











SPECIAL, NOTICE. 





“The valuation should, if poselble, be made yearly ; and in conjun-tion with yeerly val- 
wations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS or something equivalent.” { Prof. de 
Morgan on “ Management of Insurance Ottices.” 


THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
Capital $200,000. 
President, Hueu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 


Tu next annual valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the Ist May of 
the current year, Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded that proposals bearing date vefore 1st May next, secure the benefit 
of participation by a full year earlier than those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
to share in the profits to be declared in August, 1855. At the option of the assured, the 
of profits allotted to each policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes able at death; or ius present value in cash w‘ll be deducted from the next re- 
br fr um which matures declaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 
ature annual premiums will be permitted. 

Assurances may be effected in this Company on single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
gency of one life surviving another: for the whole term of life, or for a limited period ; by 
er or a limited number of péyments; or annual payments only ceasing at 
at ; to secure & sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
tainment of that age. Endowments for children, immediate or deferred annuities, and 
queer any tr tien jngent on the value or duration of life may be eff cited in 

mpany 


Among the many advantages offered by this, the only Life Assurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may eo ennwereied wopenats RaTes and sat EX- 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 
TIONS, especially in reference to lapsed policies. 

The rates of the Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Carlisle Tabies of mortality; these forming the groundwork of the calculations of a large 
= of British offices, ample murgin being, however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
in country over which obtains in Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 
value of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some of the present risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opinion 
of many cautious scientitic meu would be deemed sufficient is returned when realized by 
means of the ‘‘ mutual system” to those of the assured from whom it may have been re- 





ceived. 
Prospectuses, forms of proposals, and full information as to the prosperous position of the 
Comput, may be had at the head offi 28, Or from any of the Agents of the Company. : 


By order of the Boor . 
OS. M. SIMONS retary. 
38 King Street. Hamilton, 3d March, 1851. Si agi wal 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAtw UP CAPITAL. ..ceecesseeeseeee+22,000 | SURPLUS AND REservep Funp...,..£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 

Tas Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 

Risks, and 





the required number of shares,) with fall powers to issue Policies for Fire 
@ttle ell losses. 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis CoTrenet, Deputy Chairman. 


Barctay, Mortimer LIvINGsToN JosePy GatLLarD, Jr, 
AL PuELps, Conrap W. Fazer, Ev. F.SanpeRrson, — 
Francis GRIFFIN, | WILLIAM 8S. Wetmore, 


Resident ALFRED Pei.t 
Counsel Ste bad tee GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WituraM Nico, Chairman, 
Josern CuristopuerR Ewart, Josep HornsBy, Deputy Chairman, 





Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore. Willia 

George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, | Harold 1 Littiedale, 

Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marrioit, George Grant, 

Eaward igen’ Free. Ly Away Lewin Mosley, 
= Stolterfoht, Phesipley, John eee Hck, 


Swinton Bout, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


Wii Ewarr, M. 
Georce Frepericx Youns, M ty Doan Chairman 


LIFE ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, pny or $2,500,060. 


Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1888, 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHaN,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
: UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





MEW York. 
John J. Palmer, Fi C. Tucker, 
pmo bocrman, mache pehvere, 

e y. enry um, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dilion, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquiis G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORS. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon, 


BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
eae D. Srighee, 
\e rattan, H. B.M. 
Mam Elliott. ee ee, 


wi 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States. and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, med 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application A 
AS Wall street, and of Agents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 

the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Partice hereafter assured may 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Offi 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be ad ressec s ae 
J. LEANDER STARR, General >. 5 
an 


Gooege M. Thacher, 
Iereel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 
THs GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste mship, 3500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late 
commander of the Great Wesiern and City of Glasgow steamships) will be despate ed 
on Saturday, ist May, from Liverpool direct to New York: and on Tuesday, Ist June, from 
New York to Liverpool. . 
KATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


‘After Baloos, .cococcvcces Cee reeereenrecerevesesees seesecesscesssessseesc’ GUINCAS. 
Fore Saloon, ....+--+--+.- senses tea reesersseeerrenseeseeeeesseeessesee: old CUINCHS, 
sa afew Midship Births, ..... Cocccerecceccoee ereccccssccecs «15 Guineas. 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Affer Saloon,... 
Fore Salocn,...... ° ee 
” afew oseccccsoos ° 
Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all provisi - 
cept wines end liquors, which will be supplied at moderate prices. : soi pedes 
Freigh's, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterling per ton measurement; 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement, without Primayge, if paid in 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primage if paid in New York, at Four Dollars and cighty 
Cents per Pound egy From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight will be taken at the 
current rates, Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. GIBBS. BBIGHT & CO., 
mar2'—lm or in New York to RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from Ni 
throughout the — m New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
e fullowing ships, composing the line of packet d 
are intended hereafter to sal : yb tpl re batyy 









of the subscribers, 
from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 








throughout the year ; t g at Port h to land and receive passengers 4s usuel, viz: 
Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. don. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl29Aug19Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
orthumberland, Lord, | Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23} Mar. il, July Oct. 21 
louthampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 30| April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14) April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28|May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov.11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagie, ‘oane, | Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig- 
tors. Great care be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, ke, are 0 tbe best deecrs 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. outward wines 
and a. Neither the captains nor oe Bn P K Seni be canal ace . 





resp 2 
P ,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap. 
ly to JOHN GRISWOLD 
E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
aly 1 BARING, BROVHERS, & CO, London. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLI 
T and St. Thomas on Saturday, the 8th of May, at — eae very mare 


She has excel!ent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda...........00. 
Dene Be Thesmaa rciitieccesesseeees 85 


There is © regular Mail communication bet 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, ke. ween St. Thomas and all the West India 


fhe MERLIN will take freight, Apply to 
B CUNARD, 38 Broadway 





Bir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

Sohn Ranking, Matihew Forster MP. |  Jumes' M’ Rosseue 

Fr ° Swinton Boum . Teulon, James Hartley “ 
Bensamix Henvensow, Reside s Secretary? ane 






STBAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
TYEE SuASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powert sow 
=a «“ @LASGOW,” 


horse power, Ropert Craic, Commander. is sppstates to 
Now York Sey’ for Glasgow, on Saturday, the Jet of May next, at 12 O'clock a= om 


Doel abin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ni: Dollars. 
Peseage Mommy Sine Goi (Mewar Hoo ace Fare te 





steerage passen taken. 
These pare peinds provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 


erate prices. 
“Eas a A neal For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON , 


New York, 

Angust, 1851 33 Broadway 
Intending pessengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fay 
but to communicate at once wilh the Agent, 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS belweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hail, 
fax to land end receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains, 


Captains. 
—-~ | POreia...ccccccccccecssecesecces meme 
ecceccccccsscesesO. H. E. Judking 
Niagara.s.cccccscecsserccesecesscseed. StODG 
CanadS.....cescccecccccsessecseces—— Lan 
Caimbria..cccccccccsceccceescescseeed. Liehy 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their musthead—green on starboard bow—red on 


port. 
From 

E eeccceccccercoee NOW YVOrK.ccosccecocess WEAMCSUBY..++eeseeeeApril 7th, 1852, 

ss hpbieemadaiits ~~" Naamanenabetmnnrn, >. libhaetst Aprili4th + 

Africd..ccccccccecesecees NOW YOK. cc00+-e000e. Wednesday....++.-+eeApril 2lst 













AMETICA, ....4000000000+ BOSLON peeccrecececees+. Wednesday, April 28th “ 
ABIB. cc cccccccceevescess NOW YOK... seeeces- soos Wednesday ay 5th « 
Niagara,......+e.0000+: BOBUOD. s4-+eeeeeeee: eens Wednesda +-May 12thj “ 
Europa,..ceececceesceees NOW YOPK..cccseees-oe sWednesday..ee. +-May 19th 


Passage from New York or soston to Liverposl—let Cabin. .+++eeee-e00-G120 


Berths not secured unti! paid for. 
Freig Ls will be charged oa specie beyond sn amount for personal expenses. 
n ex) surgeon on a 
Au and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFicE. 
E. CUNARD 
For freight or passage, apply to yuARD, . 


Gegueh, Corman. ond they Seesian goede received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New Yon 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMEBRS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC, ....ccccccccvccccccecceseescccscesscsessess Capt, Weat, 
PACIBIC.cccccccccccccccccceccccccccc cc ccccccoscecc;css OMe: IO, 
ARCTIC. ccccoccsccesees socccccccceccccccccecoesecccess Opt, Luce, 
BALTIGC.. ..ccccecscccccscccscccccccesessocccesscocssessCapt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ....00cseccececceccccccessenee seccesseecees- Capt, Grafton 

These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their En #,to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are ed for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £50 and 22 
An experieaced surgeon will be attac to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December, 
Wednesday.,.. December 
Wednesd sy....January. 





From New York. 












Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday ..... | heed 4 eooees LOth, 1852 
° 2 . 
















Saturday. anuary. 24th, Wednesday.... January. “ 
Saturday. February 7, * Wednesday.... February lth, * 
Saturday. February oa, Wednesday.... February 25th, “ 
Saturday March - th, * Wednesday....March... 10th, “* 
Saturday March 20in “ Wedneeday....March... t4th, “ 
Saturday April. oa, * Wednesday. ..Aprileece. eoooten, © 
Saturday . April -l7th, “ Wednesdey....April..ce.cs.-ceeszist, “ 
Saturday . -May.. coe lst, * Wednesday ....May seoseeesevee- Sth, * 
Saturday ...... May..cccccce 35th, * Wednesday... May....es-cesee 19th, “ 
Saturday......May...cccrece-29th, “ Wednesday.... June......--.e00+. 2d, “ 
Sawrday.....-JUNCrcccseeesl2th, “ Wednesday... June.....s-se0+- 16th, 
Saturday ....-JUNC..cccsece26ih, Wednesday... June.....--see0+-S0th, “ 
Saturday......Julysecsceeee- 10th, * Wednesday....July..ccessooeessJ4th, “ 
Saturday......July.e--secee. 24th, * Wednesday.... July...esse+0+--28th, “ 
Saturday.....-AUguste..cooe.-7th, “ Wednesday....August...os...0+-JIth, * 
Saturday......August........ 2ist, “ Wednesday... AUQUSL...++++400525th, “ 
Saturday......Sepiember,... 4ih, “ Wednesday,...September....... 8th “ 
Saturday...... September....18th, “ Wednesday... September........22d, “ 
Saturday......October ese... 2d, “ Wednesday....October...........6ih, “ 
Saturday.....-October.......l6th, ‘ Wednesday,... October....++...-30th, “ 
Saturday...... October.....+--30th, “ Wednesday.... November,....... Sd, “ 
Saturdey......November.....13th, “ Wednesday..-.November.., -17h, * 
Saturday......November....27th, ‘* Wednesday.... December i, @ 
Saturday......December....llth, ‘‘ Wedneeday....December,., " e 





Saturday.....-December....25th, 46 Wednesd 
For freight or age, apply to 
OF PaeEDWAKD. K- COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ / 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, Lowton. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. : 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
dlry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are ‘signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. e 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 





Franklin..... aturday,....... Jan. 17)Franklin.... Wednesday...,...February 13 
Humboldt ecco Feb. 14 Humboldt ec Marca 1 

Franklin March 13 Frenklin cess April 14 
Humboldt sees April 10, Humboldt eee ay 2 
Franklin oes Mey 8! franklin eee June re) 
Humboldt cose June 5|Humboldt sees July 7 
Franklin sees July 3) Franklin sone Aug. 4 
Humboldt eee July 3:| Humboldt sees Sept. 1 
Franklin cece Aug. 28 Franklin cece Sept. 29 
Huzaboldt sees Sept. 25|Humboldt secs Oct. Pu 
Franklin sees Oct. 23/Frenklip eeee Nov. 24 
Humboldt ecee Nov. 2|Humboldt sees Dec, 22 
Franklin © 60 Dec. 13/Frauklin sees Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a1@ 
not surpassed either for speed. strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their eecomme- 
dation: for passengers are of the most approved kind, 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to pestenavs 
to London, advaniages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ....+.-+s000+-8120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, sesseccccccsecccscecescesecceeshy 800 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An oxee or Surgeon be board, 

For tor age, apply to 
. —" — MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACESTS. 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool heve 
arranged for their am from each port on the 1st, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 



























Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ieaac Webb......+++.-Cropper.eessss-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]/Apr. .6 Aug. 16..Dec 18 
Cunstellation.....ece-eAllOn,..cccccccccepesldeccsccecdleccces ooll} eee ee” EY : 
Yorkshire. ..ceccecees+-SNCAFMAD..0coeeeeeelG.sccce+selGseee 20016 septs 
Teaac Wright......+++..Furber......00--Apr. 1.,.Aug. 1.....Dec. } 6 
Waterloo .....ceccess- EArvey...ccoccsecsccllescee ccoedleccccoe- 3h ° 1 
Montezuma.....-++.-. De Courcy...coccee. Grccce-s MGrocseeres “ 
Columbia... .++.0+++++Bryer.sceseoeeee-JQn. 1... May 1...Sept...1 ‘3s 
Underwriter... -»- Shipley coce elhiccccscccdleccccees ll}. ° i 
Manhattan... Hacks’ possccee BO 16 "16 
New York. Briggs. . 1 soos 
Weat Poin lien. o12Goeee .-SEeereees i 
Fidelia....-cccccccces POAbOdY.coccccccceslG.cccce -16|..Apr 1... Aug ].-.Dee 

These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of characier and Aj 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 


Perience. 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage to Live lee $75 
° = ccsdecess 88 
nd Underwriter, 


to New York..... 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 

A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool 


Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, leaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Ficele 
saac 


Webb, and New York, 
> GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 


c 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 








SS , 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


e 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o# 
lat of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. \ 
8T. DENIS let January......cesee ( 16th Febroarys 
Follansbee, master, $i May... ,..ce-secee- 4 16th June, 

let September.... .... (16th October, 


8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February ... see. (16th March, 
Bragdon, maater. Sin JUNC. ..00-ceecees os 4 16th July, 

Ist October....+++++++ ( 16th Novembe@ts 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) Ist March,......+eeee+ ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. let July ...0c-seeeee 72 S16 Aust 

let Novembe 16th December, 


To csveeeee 


WILLIAM TELL, new. let April.sese. ..+ee+e ¢ 16th May, 
illard, master, jis August...... ++ 008 } ath September 
let December.... +++ (J6th January. 


Phey are all first class New York built veasels, provided with all requisite articles for me 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience 
trade. The price of poesege is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the su rewillbe orw free from any ohenge but those 
incuned. BOYD & HINCKEN. Ageoriet. 
aue 4 161 Peer! 
—————— 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





P.8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board { f 
Poa ' he Merlin except —s 





| OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 




















